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CHaptTer VIII. 


A BIG DEBT. 


N the small lake in the park floated, far out, a kind of water- 
velocipede—two small decked canoes, coupled together with 
rather clumsy tricycle machinery on their joint deck, which worked 
the paddles that propelled the craft. It had been built to order 
for Herbert in his boyhood, and since those days it had been allowed 
‘to rot itself at ease’ well out of reach of the Worston boys in 
the centre of the small lake. But the Worston boys could have 
hauled it in if they had only known that the rope which moored 
it was attached to a stake submerged not far from the bank. In 
this machine, as associated with Herbert’s boyhood, Clare affected 
to take an interest, while Herbert himself was anxious to see how 
time had dealt with his old plaything. The stake whereto it was 
moored was accessible enough at the cost of wet feet; but it was 
so rotten that it snapped in two when Herbert leaned upon it in 
stooping to reach the rope. The rope itself, however, was sufti- 
ciently sound in spite of its long submergence, and by it Herbert 
drew the craft to bank. 

‘I’m afraid my lege will be a foot or so too long to work it,’ 
he said, as he stepped cautiously on to the cranky craft, and estab- 
lished himself, not without difficulty, in the narrow seat. With 
still greater difficulty he got his feet wedged into the stirrup- 
shaped treadles, and proceeded to work the rusty machine, Holding 
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the tiller ropes in his hand he paddled out into the middle of the 
lake, not without considerable exertion ; for the machinery was a 
little out of gear, as well as stiff through rust, and the canoes, 
though decked and supposed to be water-tight, were really water- 
logged. 

Just as he reached the middle of the lake, he came in sight of 
his mother and her party, who were on a slight eminence which 
commanded a view over the tops of the shrubs that fringed the 
shore. 

‘ There is Mr. Varien,’ said Kathleen, in answer to Mrs. Varien’s 
wondering a minute before as to ‘ where they had got to.’ 

‘What a boy he is!’ cried his mother, when she had so 
adjusted her glasses as to be able to see him. 

‘It looks such a toy-boat ; can he swim ?’ asked Mrs, Ruthven, 
in her tactless way. 

‘ He was the best swimmer of his day at Eton; and as a boy 
he has swum across the lake in old clothes he kept for the purpose, 
many and many a time,’ answered Mrs. Varien, not in the least 
disquieted. Kathleen, however, who in her old home at Derrymore 
had had a good deal of boating experience, was somewhat dis- 
quieted. To her keen eye the little boat seemed settling down. 
Herbert in working it laboriously with each foot leaned alternately 
too much to either side and so imparted such a rocking motion 
to the canoes that they shipped small seas at each revolution of 
the paddles. The water made its way through the gaping seams 
of the decks into the holds, already half full, of the two canoes, 
till Kathleen perceived that the paddle boxes, which a minute 
since she had seen well clear of the surface, were an inch or two 
below it. Instinctively and impulsively, she put her hands in 
her old schoolgirl fashion at each side of her mouth, and cried to 
him at top of her voice—‘ She’s sinking! ’ 

Before Mrs. Varien had recovered the shock of this amazing 
outburst’ from the girl who had seemed but now paralysed with 
shyness, the craft disappeared and Herbert with it. There was a 
shriek from Clare below, echoed by wild cries from Mrs. Varien 
and Mrs. Ruthven, but Kathleen, after waiting a moment in 
silence, with wide eyes and parted lips, for Herbert’s reappearance, 
gasped, ‘ He’s caught!’ and without another word plunged head- 
long down the hill through the tangled shrubs to the shore of the 
lake. 

Here she found Clare standing as though turned to stone, 
staring blankly at the spot where the boat had disappeared. 

There was no help to be had from her, or from anyone or from 
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anywhere, as it seemed to Kathleen, looking round in all direc- 
tions. Again she cast her eyes towards the spot where the craft 
had gone down, in the one hope which now remained that he 
might reappear, having freed himself from the entanglement of 
the machinery. No; there was not a ripple on the surface where 
his hat marked the spot of his disappearance. 

Suddenly Kathleen caught Clare’s arm with a frenzied grasp. 
‘Was it moored to that?’ she cried, pointing to the broken post 
with the rope attached, which floated about six yards from the 
shore. Clare stared stupidly at it without replying, till Kathleen 
shook her and almost shouted in her excitement, ‘Was it? Was 
it moored to that ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

In another moment the girl was in the water, wading till she 
got out of her depth, when a few strokes brought her to the 
broken post, which she seized and swam back with to shoal water. 

‘Here! Help! help!’ she screamed to Clare, but she had to 
get back to land with the rope before the girl understood her. 
Then the two, exerting twice their ordinary strength in their ex- 
citement, tore at the rope till it shortened a little—a very little. 
He could have been drowned many times over before they had 
drawn the boat to bank, if, indeed, they ever could have done it 
unaided. But Kathleen, as she tore at the rope, screamed again 
and again at the top of her voice ‘ Help!’ and in another minute 
aman joined them and dragged at the rope with all his might, 
without the faintest idea of what was at the end of it. 

When they had drawn the craft into shoal water, Kathleen 
dashed in again, crying to the man to follow. ‘Turn it over!’ 
she almost screamed, and with his help she righted it, for it was 
bottom upwards. 

As they righted it the body of the drowned man, as he seemed 
to be, hung limp over the side, while both feet were so tightly 
wedged in the stirrup-shaped treadles that there was no extricat- 
ing them without cutting away the water-swollen boots. 

This done, Kathleen and the man carried him ashore, where 
Kathleen sent the man in all haste for a doctor. She could re- 
member nothing of her ambulance lore about how to recover the 
apparently drowned, and, even if she had remembered it, she 
lacked the nerve to put it in practice. 

The reaction after such intense excitement had set in already, 
and, chilled to the bone as she was in her drenched clothes, she 
shivered, besides, with nervousness, as though struck suddenly 
with palsy. A horrible sense and certainty that he was dead— 
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that the thing at her foot was the corpse of one who, five minutes 
since, was so full of life—sickened her to the heart, till she sank 
suddenly down half-fainting, with her back to the body. Hardly 
was she so seated when she heard behind her a deep sigh, and 
knew that he lived. She turned round quickly. Yes; his eyes 
were open, though they seemed to see nothing as yet. Quite sure 
now that he would live, since he had revived of himself so soon, 
she sprang up, and saying to Clare, who stood by still a good deal 
dazed, ‘ He’s reviving; stay by him while I tell his mother,’ she 
shot away swiftly uphill, though but now her limbs had failed her. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Varien had at first sat suddenly down ina 
state of such stupefaction that though she knew something terrible 
had happened, she could not recall what it was. She kept asking 
over and over again in a strange, dead, monotonous tone, ‘ What 
is it? What has happened? See what has happened.’ 

At last Mrs. Ruthven, to escape these questions, said she would 
go and see; and she got so far down as to be able to see Kathleen 
swimming out for the stake and returning with it to land, an ex- 
ploit which naturally seemed to her insane. Before she could see 
the reason of it, a scream from above recalled her to Mrs. Varien, 
who had just then come to herself so far as to know that her son 
had gone down with the boat. 

‘Is he safe ?’ she cried at sight of Mrs. Ruthven. 

¢*I—I don’t know,’ she stammered. ‘She swam out,’ 

‘Who swam out?’ 

‘Miss Carew.’ 

‘To help him ?’ cried Mrs. Varien in utter bewilderment. 

‘I think so; but she came back F 

At this point Kathleen’s reiterated screams for help seemed 
again to stun Mrs. Varien into a state which was not a swoon, or 
faint, or absolute insensibility, but a kind of vague, horrible 
nightmare oppression. In this state she remained till Kathleen's 
reappearance. 

‘He’s safe!’ she cried, and then, seeing Mrs. Varien’s condi- 
tion, she knelt down beside her and impulsively took her hand in 
both her own. 

‘Mrs. Varien, he is safe!’ she cried again. It was a little 
time, however, before Mrs. Varien could be brought back to an 
indistinct recollection of the accident, and to her question repeated 
as if by rote: 

‘What happened ?’ 

* His foot caught in the machinery, but we pulled the boat to 
land and he is safe.’ 
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‘Where is he ?’ she asked, attempting to rise. 

‘No, no! Pray do not try to go to him; you are not equal to 
it. He will soon be all right; he will, indeed.’ 

As, however, the old lady was bent upon going to him, Kath- 
leen added, ‘If you could get back to the house he will be there 
presently. You will help her back to the house?’ she said, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Ruthven. 

This suggestion naturally alarmed Mrs. Varien, and Kathleen 
had not only to assure her solemnly again and again that he was 
safe, but also to explain circumstantially how he was saved, before 
the old lady consented to be helped back to the Hall. 

Then Kathleen returned to Herbert, to find him with his head 
pillowed on Clare’s lap, while that young lady bent over him with 
an expression of the most intense tenderness in her lustrous 
eyes. 

He must have made good speed back to life in the ten minutes’ 
interval of Kathleen’s absence, for on her return he was saying 
something to Clare like Lear’s speech, on his awakening, to Cor- 
delia—that he had thought himself dead, and that her heavenly 
face bending over him only helped that impression! Of course, 
such a compliment at such a moment was in part only a young 
man’s way of making light of his awful danger, but in part it was 
also an acknowledgment of the tenderness with which Clare had 
raised his head and rested it on her lap, had smoothed away the 
tangled wet hair from his forehead, and had bent over him so 
nearly that he could feel her warm breath upon his brow—atten- 
tions that helped to restore the circulation as effectively as the 
usual prescription of an application of hot bricks wrapped in cloths 
to the soles of the feet. 

I have now to confess something that will not be thought, I 
fear, to my heroine’s credit. She was disgusted with Clare’s 
histrionic display of tenderness for another reason besides its for- 
wardness. I do not for a moment mean that Kathleen was as 
much smitten with Herbert as he was with Clare; but that her 
sense of having saved him had given her an interest in him that 
was distinctively womanly. Both men and women, but women 
even more than men, are disposed to like those they benefit and 
in proportion to the greatness of the benefit conferred. To this, 
perhaps, is due, in part, a mother’s love for her child, and to it is 
due altogether a mother’s preference for the child she has had 
most to do for. And in other relations this sense of having con- 
ferred any benefit—ranging from a kindness up to happiness, or 
to life itself—has much unconsciously to do with disposing a man, 
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and still more a woman, to love the beneficiary. Add to this, in 
Kathleen’s case, the consideration that Herbert was the first really 
interesting young man she had come across—handsome, clever, 
pleasant, and a gentleman to the tips of his fingers, aud you will, 
perhaps, pardon her for a feeling akin to jealousy at sight of Ulare’s 
sentimental tenderness and of his evident appreciation thereof. 
The spectacle was so Arcadian that she felt de trop. 

‘Mrs. Varien has gone back to the house, hoping to see you 
there soon,’ she said rather timidly. ‘May I send some of the 
servants down to help you?’ 

‘Why, you’ve been in the water too!’ he said amazedly. 

‘It was Miss Carew saved you,’ Clare hastened to say. ‘She 
swam out for the rope by which we dragged the boat in.’ 

He thought over this a little without making it clearly out, 
as his head swam. 

‘I’m too weak to understand it all yet, or even to thank you,’ 
he said with a wan smile which touched Kathleen and remained 
in her memory. 

‘Oh, it was nothing,’ hi said; ‘I’m going to the house for 
help,’ and she hurried away. 

‘I never learned to swim,’ murmured Clare plaintively. ‘I'd 
have given the world that I had when it happened.’ 

‘I hardly remember what happened,’ he answered in a dreamy, 
indifferent voice, for he felt weaker than he did but a minute 
since. 

‘I shall never forget it, never,’ Clare sighed with a shudder, 
and then asked with ineffable tenderness, ‘ Do you feel better ?’ 

‘Yes, thank you,’ he replied wearily, closing bis eyes. 

Clare, perceiving that he was too weak to talk, or even to 
listen, confined her expressions of tenderness to adjusting his head 
gently on her lap and wiping his forehead with her scented hand- 
kerchief. From this she proceeded, as he remained still with 
closed eyes and seemingly almost insensible, to dry his hands 
with her handkerchief and chafe them between her own velvet 
palms. Of these attentions he was conscious at the time, but he 
felt too faint and ill to be more than dimly conscious of them. 
Afterwards their deliciousness recurring to him as a memory, like 
the distilled and disembodied essence of a dead rose, thrilled and 
intoxicated him. 

Meanwhile Kathleen, having reached the house before Mrs. 
Varien, took it upon herself to send back the butler at once with 
some brandy, and after him another man with a bath chair, which 
Mrs. Varien had sometimes to use. She then, in her old-fashioned, 
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business-like way, asked the housekeeper to have warm blankets 
in readiness, while giving her a hurried account of the accident, 
minimising her own part in the affair, This done, she hurried . 
home herself to change her clothes, and indeed, to get to bed, 
for she felt that if she stayed for many minutes inactive in the 
Hall, she would be ill there. As it was, she just held up till she 
reached home, when the expected reaction prostrated her so that 
she could not give her mother a coherent account of the acci- 
dent. 

‘Now, little mother, help me to bed and get me a good strong 
cup of tea, and don’t ask any more questions till I’ve drunk it.’ 

But the good little woman was so fussed and fussy that 
Kathleen would have got to bed in half the time without her 
help. She at last got rid of her by begging that the tea should 
be made by her hands, and soon after she was in bed, shivering as 
in ague. 

When her mother returned with the tea she had no need to 
ask for the promised account of the accident, for she bad heard 
itfrom Mrs. Ruthven. Mrs. Varien, witha surprising thoughtful- 
ness, when her almost demented state of anxiety about her son is 
considered, had begged Mrs. Ruthven to inquire after Kathleen, 
of whose woeful plight the housekeeper had given a highly 
coloured account. ‘Eh, ma’am, but: she looked more like a 
drownded ghost than a live lass; she did that !’ 

‘Poor child! poor child!’ said Mrs. Varien with heartfelt 
tenderness, remembering all she owed to the girl. ‘I must send 
at once to inquire about her.’ 

Hereupon Mrs. Ruthven, who was herself greatly interested 
in Kathleen, volunteered upon this mission, and it was thus that 
_ from her Mrs. Carew learned all the particulars of the affair. 

Having, upon re-entering Kathleen’s room, found the girl 
shivering as in an ague fit, Mrs. Carew gave Mrs. Ruthven a 
rather disquieting account of her condition, which that lady 
brought back to the Hall. Thereupon Mrs. Varien despatched to 
her the doctor, who had prescribed all the ordinary remedies for 
Herbert and had pronounced him to be doing most satisfactorily. 
And later on, when Herbert seemed nearly restored, she drove 
down to the Carews’ herself in spite of the lateness of the hour, 

‘I could not sleep to-night,’ she said to George Carew, ‘ with- 
out seeing her, if she can be seen, and trying to thank her.’ 

‘She'll be very glad to see you, if you won’t mind coming up 
to her room. It was all we could do to keep her in bed, but we 
have, with the doctor's help.’ 
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‘ She’s better, then ?’ 

‘Oh, she’s all right, thank you; at most she may have caught 
cold.’ 

‘You must be proud of her, Mr. Carew; I never heard of such 
courage and presence of mind !’ 

‘That is the least of her,’ he said only with an emotion she 
understood and reverenced. ‘If you'll excuse me a moment I 
shall tell her you wish to see her.’ 

Kathleen was relieved by interruption. Her father had been 
reading out ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ to her, but, having some work to 
do in his study, he handed the book over to her mother to con- 
tinue the reading. Now poor little Mrs. Carew, having no sense 
whatever of humour, had but one way of reading, that in which 
she recited night and morning Higg’s ‘Family Prayers.’ She 
was just reading in a sepulchral tone Mr. Bailey’s adjurations to 
Poll Sweedlepipe to do his spiriting gently as the little barber 
passed the razor over the boy’s chin, smooth as a new-laid egg, 
and she had come to the youth’s criticism on the invisible 
bristles in the lather, ‘Reether redder than I could wish, Poll,’ 
which she declaimed like a verse of Isaiah, when her husband 
entered. It was an immense relief to Kathleen, who was shaking 
so with suppressed laughter at the incongruity between the 
manner and matter of the reading that her mother feared the 
ague fit had returned. She was at once sobered, however, by her 
father’s announcement of Mrs, Varien. 

‘It’s very kind of her, but of course, she can come up.’ 

‘But what ?’ asked her father. 

‘ She’s sure to thank me, and I do hate to be over-thanked, it 
makes you feel so little.’ 

Mrs. Varien, however, hardly thanked her at all in words. 
She kissed her, a most unusual demonstration from her, asked 
very tenderly after her health, and kept hold of her hand during 
the visit. The few words of thanks she uttered she hurried over 
in evident fear of breaking down, and, indeed, a tear fell on the 
hand she held as she said something confusedly about remember- 
ing her in her prayers. 

Kathleen was deeply touched, and could say only, and earnestly, 
‘It was nothing, any one would have done it—any one.’ 

Mrs. Varien only shook her head and then rose to go, kissing 
the girl even more tenderly than before. ‘I am rather upset, but 
I shall come down and see you to-morrow,’ she said, and departed. 

* She’s very nice,’ observed Mrs. Carew, when Mrs. V. arien had 
quitted the room with her husband. 
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‘ Yes,’ replied Kathleen abstractedly ; and then she added what 
she was too young yet to have learned from anything but books, 
though another kind of lesson in it lay before her, ‘I do wish 
she would not think so much of it as if it was a debt one could 
never pay; one gets at last to dislike the creditor!’ 


CuHaPTer IX, 


THANKS, 


KATHLEEN was right in her reading of average human nature, 
wherever she had it from, that a debtor will feel less of gratitude 
than of dislike to a creditor to whom he owes what he can never 
repay. Aman must be either very much above or below the aver- 
age of human nature who in the presence, or at the thought, of 
such a creditor does not feel that sort of discomfort which grows 
almost into dislike of his benefactor. In truth, it needs less mag- 
nanimity to confer an immense benefit than to return adequate 
gratitude for it; since an irrepayable obligation mortifies the pride 
of the recipient as much as it flatters that of the conferrer. 

Anyway, whatever chance (and there had been a fair chance, 
in spite of Clare’s witcheries) there was of Herbert's falling in 
love with Kathleen was dashed by her saving his life. If he had 
saved her life he would certainly have fallen in love with her; but 
the quality of love, like that of mercy, ‘is not strained’; is, in- 
deed, so far from being strained, that the mere question, ‘On 
what compulsion must I?’ is sufficient of itself to put love to 
flight. If Herbert had felt the obligation of his life, which he 
owed to her, less, he would have been far more likely to have 
fallen in love with her. As it was, while Kathleen’s presence of 
mind and courage seemed to him heroic and admirable, Clare’s 
helplessness and stupefaction seemed to him feminine and (in 
Clare) adorable. For that young lady had contrived to leave upon 
him the sweet impression that her very interest in him and horror 
of his danger had paralysed her. The first thing he thought of 
when he awoke in the morning was the first thing he saw when 
he awoke yesterday to consciousness—that, lovely face bent over 
his head, pillowed upon her lap. He lay with closed eyes recall- 
ing the wistful, yearning look in her sweet face, the warm thrilling 
pressure of her velvet palms, her breath upon his brow, and her 
tremulous words of terror and of tenderness. The delicious per- 
fume of her handkerchief (which she had contrived to leave with 
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_him as an excuse for him to call to restore it) brought back all 
the intoxicating witcheries.of yesterday far more vividly than he 
had felt them at the time. 

To Kathleen he had hardly a thought to spare, and this 
thought was not without the least possible alloy of mortification. 
How could he thank her adequately for such a service, or ade- 
quately repay such a debt ? 

When his mother, who had been in to see him many times 
while he slept, found him awake at last, and was thoroughly reas- 
sured as to his condition, she said some few timid and uncertain 
words of the thankfulness they owed to God, to which he made a 
feeling response. Then, after a silence which on her side was 
filled with prayer, she said, ‘I do so wish we could do something 
for that family without offending them.’ 

‘For whom ?’ he asked, as his thoughts were slow in getting 
back from Clare, whither they had flown. 

‘For the Carews,’ replied his mother in a tone of surprise. 

‘Oh, I wish we could, indeed.’ 

‘ That girl is a second Grace Darling. Her courage and pre- 
sence of mind were astonishing—really astonishing—in one so 
young.’ Then she proceeded to tell the whole story from the 
moment when they caught sight of the boat to Kathleen’s return 
to assure her that he was safe. 

‘She couldn’t have lost a second. I heard her cry, “She’s 
sinking!” and remember hardly anything else till I found myself 
with my head on—lying on my back on the shore,’ he said, cor- 
recting himself. 

‘And she’s such a quiet, gentle sort of girl; shy, I thought; 
but she can hardly be shy, and she’s certainly nct stupid.’ 

‘No,’ he said, almost absently; and then added, ‘I ought to go 
and thank her to-day.’ 

Upon this there ensued a contest between the two as to the 
expediency of his getting up to-day at all. As, however, he in- 
sisted upon it, and as the doctor gave way upon the point, he 

_ again suggested later on that he had better see and thank Kath- 

leen forthwith. It was arranged, therefore, that Mrs. Varien 

should, according to promise, call on the Carews in the morning, 
ascertain if Kathleen would be up and visible in the afternoon, 
and, in that case, ask her to consent to receive a visit then from 

Herbert. 

Now, about this visit and its possible and even probable con- 
sequences, Mrs. Varien had great searchings of heart. Having 
set her slow-moving and slow-to-be-changed mind upon Herbert's 
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marriage to Miss Prosser, she did not at all wish him to offer 
_ Kathleen his hand and heart in exchange for his life. Therefore 
she had worried herself half through the night thinking of some 
other way than this of discharging what seemed to her an immense 
debt, without any satisfactory result. Thus it happened that 
almost the first thing she had said in the morning to Herbert was, 
‘I do so wish we could do something for that family without 
offending them.’ It was this thought that she took to the Carews, 
how—to put it grossly—to ransom her son; yet she had, at the 
same time, the warmest feeling of gratitude, admiration, and 
almost of affection for Kathleen. 

When she paid her visit, however, she felt somehow relieved 
of a great part of the weight of the obligation by the slighting 
way in which Kathleen and her chivalrous father spoke of yester- 
day’s exploit. Hardly had Mrs. Varien begun her acknowledg- 
ments when she was interrupted by Kathleen. 

‘You will just get to hate me, Mis. Varien, if you go on 
thinking of it in that extravagant way. Do you know I swam out 
once at Derrymore to save a cat—didn’t I, father ?’ 

‘T rather think you did, my dear—the mangiest, ugliest, and 
most immoral cat in the county, the biggest thief and poacher ; 
yet, because you had saved it, you stuck to it and made it the 
greatest pet and plague in the place.’: 

Here the flattering parallel they were drawing between the 
mangiest, ugliest, and most troublesome cat in the county and 
Mr. Herbert Varien, struck Kathleen as irresistibly ludicrous. 
She laughed, but at sight of Mrs. Varien’s unappreciatively 
serious face she checked herself to say : 

‘It was a cat of character.’ 

‘ Of a very bad character,’ interjected her futher. 

‘ Because it had been badly used,’ retorted Kathy. ‘Any man 
who had been hunted all his life, and had then been dropped out 
of a boat in a lake to drown, would have become an Ishmael too.’ 

‘You must be a very good swimmer,’ Mrs. Varien remarked. 

‘It’s my one accomplishment, and I’m really glad of a chance 
to show it off.’ 

‘She could ride and swim ever since she was so high, and 
could hold her own with the Galway Blazers till she came to side 
with the fox in place of the hounds, and gave it up in disgust 
before she was well into her teens. Since then she’s not had 
much chance,’ he added with a sigh. 

‘If she would only use our horses, it would be a kindness to 
them, as they don’t get half enoughexercise,’ Mrs. Varien said eagerly. 
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‘ But it wouldn’t be a kindness to me, really, for I’ve lost what 
skill I had, and my taste for it besides; thank you very much, 
though, for your generous offer.’ 

‘She has her family to look after now,’ said her father half 
humorously and half pathetically. ‘She never knows what mess 
or mischief her mother and I might be getting into if she turns 
her back.’ 

‘Indeed she manages everything, though I suppose I should 
be ashamed to say it,’ said her mother simply. 

‘I rather think it’s 1 that should have the grace to be ashamed 
of the unnatural character you’re giving me.’ 

Then she adroitly turned the conversation from this embarrass- 
ing topic of herself, and also as far as she could from anything 
associated with yesterday’s accident. Mrs. Varien, however, 
harked back from the parish topics she suggested, to her rescue 
of Herbert. 

‘He’s anxious to thank you as soon as possible—this afternoon, 
if you will be at home.’ 

‘I shall be at home,’ replied Kathleen, with the slightest 
possible flush. ‘But I do hope he will not think it necessary to 
thank me over again.’ 

‘But he has not thanked you yet.’ 

‘You have—enough for both,’ she rejoined, laughing; and 
added, ‘ Really it distresses me to have so much made of it. You 
believe me, don’t you?’ looking up into Mrs. Varien’s face with 
an almost suppliant appeal to be taken at her word, whose sin- 
cerity there was no questioning. 

‘Certainly, dear ; but it will distress him not to be allowed the 
relief of thanking you at least in words.’ 

On her return to the Hall, Mrs. Varien, who was not gifted 
with a keen sense of humour, told Herbert the story of the mangy 
and immoral cat in illustration of Kathleen’s magnanimity in 
making light of her heroism of yesterday. 

He laughed. ‘I fancy your shy and quiet young lady is given 
to sarcasm,’ he said. 

‘Sarcasm! Why should you think so? I’ve not heard her 
say anything sarcastic.’ 

‘You could hardly be expected to recognise your beloved son 
under that description.’ 

‘What description? What are you talking about, Her- 
bert ?’ 

‘I’m only joking, mother. And so you've fallen in love with 
these Carews ?’ 
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‘These Carews,’ seemed to her an exceedingly ungracious 
description from his lips. 

‘You’ve heard some other stories against them ?’ 

‘No, nothing but what I told you—that they’re in difficulties. 
Why should you think that I’d heard anything worse of them ?’ 

‘You seem so prejudiced against them, even after Oh, 
Herbert, I wish we could help them in that way!’ 

‘I wish we could with all my heart.’ 

‘But we can’t. He would be the last man to accept an 
obligation of that kind.’ 

‘I’m not sure that it mightn’t be managed. Bottomley 
says 

‘Bottomley ! He has no more idea of the feelings of a gentle- 
man than his horse!’ 

‘Well—but, mother, if Carew doesn’t mind being in debt all 
over the place, he will hardly mind accepting a—a loan, we’ll say.’ 

‘I don’t know that he’s in debt all over the place, and I don’t 
believe it, either; and I certainly don’t believe that he doesn’t 
mind it, if he is. At all events, he’d mind being paid in money 
the debt we owe his daughter.’ 

‘Of course he would, if it was put as a debit and credit 
account ; but it might be managed diplomatically.’ 

His mother shook her head. 

‘Well, well, we shall see,’ he said, laughing. 

Of course his wish was father to his thought, since it would 
have been an immense relief and release to him to be able to pay 
part of his big debt in hard cash to Kathleen’s father. Therefore 
he hoped that George Carew would answer rather to Bottomley’s 
than to his mother’s description of him. After all, debtors were 
almost necessarily men of winning manners; it was their stock- 
in-trade. Carew, therefore, might naturally seem all that his 
mother thought him and yet be all that Bottomley suggested. 

Thinking these things, Herbert took his slow way after lunch 
to the Carews. Not till he had reached their door did he set him- 
self to consider the form his acknowledgment to Kathleen should 
take. What was he to say to her? He could think of nothing 
which would not sound either commonplace or stagey. Then the 
door opened and he was ushered in to find that he would not be 
allowed to make any adequate acknowledgment. Nor was it even 
Kathleen—who sat silent and almost ill at ease for some reason— 
but her father, who put aside the subject gracefully to talk of 
Herbert’s travels and of his home-coming. 

Herbert was forced to admit to himself that nothing could be 
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more easy, graceful, and self-respectfully courteous than George 
Carew’s manner. Nothing less like the ordinary either over- 
effusive or over-confident bearing of a hardened borrower, or less 
like the hopeless debtor's deprecating subservience. He even 
spoke in a perfectly disengaged manner of being Herbert’s tenant 
—to the infinite increase of Kathleen’s embarrassment. Was 
Bottomley mistaken, or had he, Herbert, mistaken Bottomley ? 

‘Yes, I like the place, he said airily; ‘it suits me in many 
ways down to the ground, and I shall certainly stay on for at least 
another year or two.’ 

‘That will be good news for my mother,’ Herbert murmured, 
‘and for my old tutor too.’ 

‘Crosier? Yes; he could spare me, I fancy, and survive the 
bereavement; but it would just break his heart to part from 
Kathleen—and hers to part from him. Eh, Kath?’ 

‘I’m glad we’ve so strong an anchor to hold you by,’ Herbert 
said, turning towards Kathleen. 

‘Thank you;’ she answered only with a smile, being again 


tongue-tied, she could not tell why. There was a pause before 
Herbert said : 
‘TI can quite sympathise with you. Except my mother, there 


was no one I was more anxious to see than your uncle.’ 

Then Kathleen’s face brightened into sudden and extraordinary 
beauty, as it seemed to Herbert. 

‘Iam so glad to hear you say so,’ she cried impulsively. 
‘ There’s no one like him.’ 

‘What, not your father!’ cried that parent with an assump- 
tion of offence. 

Kathleen shook her head decidedly, with a look at the same 
time into her father’s face which seemed to Herbert to have all 
the loveliness of love in it. 

‘I admit he has one advantage over me,’ said her father. 

‘Indeed ?’ retorted Kathleen. 

‘ Yes, he has one advantage over me: he has no daughter.’ 

‘Then his goodness is all the more his own,’ rejoined Kathleen, 
laughing ; but then, feeling that what little point there was in 
this mock sparring match could have no interest for their visitor, 
she changed the subject to her uncle’s parish improvements, on 
which she spoke with a humour and brightness that completely 
surprised Herbert. She passed, in fact, suddenly from an 
extreme of shy reserve to an extreme of excited. and even feverish 
fluency, which surprised herself even more than it did her 
visitor. 
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When at last he rose to take his leave, he made another 
attempt to acknowledge his great debt to her. 

‘I can hardly myself believe that I owed my life yesterday to 
your heroism, you will make so little of it,’ he said. 

‘ But it was a little thing—I mean, for me todo. It was not 
as if I risked my own life, or did more than anyone would have 
done for anyone,’ she said with unaffected earnestness. 

‘For a mangy and immoral cat even!’ he answered, laughing. 

‘That was father’s description,’ she replied, laughing also, but 
blushing at the same time. ‘ It was a very fine cat.’ 

‘Even you would have had nothing to say for it, if you hadn’t 
saved it,’ said her father. 

‘That gives me some hope of—of your good opinion,’ stam- 
mered Herbert, smiling. 

Instead of the ready, witty, and even, perhaps, saucy answer 
she might have given in such an excited and loquacious mood as 
she was in a moment ago, she merely blushed again stupidly, to 
her own infinite disgust, and said something about ‘ that not being 
of much consequence.’ 

‘You cannot think so,’ he answered in his diffident schoolboy 
fashion, and then took his leave. On his departure Kathleen 
hurried to her room in a state of extreme irritation with herself. 
She was, she knew, unnerved and excited through the reaction 
from yesterday, but did this account altogether for her silly em- 
barrassment at the beginning of this boy’s visit, then for her 
sudden chatter and flippancy, and then for her stupid relapse 
into blushing embarrassment ? Thinking it all honestly over she 
felt that it did account for it altogether. Most certainly she was 
not ‘smitten’ (odious word!) with this youth. But had she 
given him that impression ? What did it matter? Nevertheless 
she was in a very bad temper with herself for the rest of the- 
evening. 


CHAPTER X. 


MINE AND COUNTERMINE, 


‘ WuatT again!’ exclaimed the vicar, laughing. 

‘Yes,’ replied his wife simply; ‘for a young man he has the 
softest heart in the world.’ 

‘Just as soft as your head,’ said the vicar, kissing her. ‘Do 
you really mean to tell me, Bessie, that you think he comes upon 
this doll business ?’ 
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‘ What else ?’ 

‘Pooh! you a woman! You're just as big a baby as any in 
these hospitals. Another woman would have seen everything be- 
fore there was anything to see!’ 

‘Oh, if you mean Kathleen, you’re quite wrong, Ralph; for 
she’s not been to one of our meetings.’ 

‘But I don’t mean Kathleen, nor Mrs. Patchett, nor Mrs. 
Murgatroyd, nor Mrs. Ruthven, nor Mary Elmsley, nor Elizabeth 
Ann Slicer,’ cried the vicar exhaustively, leaving but one of the 
doll-dressing coterie unnamed. 

‘What! Miss Ruthven!’ 

* How on earth did you guess it ?’ 

Mrs. Crosier looked long at him over her spectacles without 
seeing him before she exclaimed : 

‘ Well now, I do believe you’re right !’ 

‘Oh, I can see the nose on your face, my dear,’ rejoined Ralph 
with a nod of assumed sagacity. 

‘To be sure!’ cried his wife in comment upon her own thoughts; 
‘and her terror of those cows in Barraclough’s field !° 

‘What ! she wanted an escort for that short cut?’ 

‘Oh, Ralph! and I thought But nothing would induce 
her to join us.’ 

‘ Her, means Kath, as usual?’ 

‘Yes; she would have nothing to do with it, as she was not a 
philanthropist, she said.’ 

‘Like Miss Ruthven, who is a very decided philanthropist. 
That’s a hard word, my dear, and needs explanation. It is derived 
from two Greek words signifying “to love man.” When you're 
helping forward Miss Ruthven’s philanthropic scheme, it’s as well 
to know what it means—eh ?’ 

‘You don’t really suppose, Ralph, that she had this in view all 
the time ?’ 

‘Well, my dear, all I can say is this; that from inquiries I’ve 
been making about the young lady I have learned that she was 
little likely to have had the happiness of hospital children in view. 
She detests children and loathes poor folk, and is as hardened and 
heartless a coquette as there is in England !’ 

The vicar spoke with unusual heat and bitterness. Who 
knows but he also had in his mind the match-making scheme for 
Kath which his wife had just naively disclosed as running in 
hers? But in any case he would have been troubled to think that 
Herbert should bind himself for life to such a girl as he now. 
understood Clare Ruthven to he. 
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He had taken the trouble to inquire about the girl because 
Herbert’s attention to her had been of late marked and remarked. 
Worston was not so large a town that the visits of the greatest 
parti in its neighbourhood to the Ruthvens should pass unobserved 
or uncommented on. 

As for Mrs. Dalby, the news of these visits was to her what his 
first brief is to a barrister, glorious at once in itself and in its 
promise of more of the kind to come. She went about like an 
enthusiastic sandwich man (if so sorry a creature could be con- 
ceived capable of enthusiasm), advertising these visits throughout 
the town, and enlightening, among the rest, our vicar. 

‘It’s quite a pleasure to see you in Worston, Mr. Crosier, as 
you don’t often honour us with a visit. Have you come into the 
wilderness to look for your lost sheep ?’ 

‘H’m! Hopeful place to find a black sheep where all are of 
that colour.’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t say a black sheep, but a lost sheep, and the very 
flower of your flock too,’ she said with an emphatic nod. 

‘I thought you were speaking generally and not as a—as a 
“Hue and Cry,”’ he said hesitatively, fearing that the cap would 
fit too well not to give offence. 

‘For shame!.1’m not so bad as that,’ she replied with the 
jolliest good humour. ‘Call me the “‘ Matrimonial News,” if you 
like. Miss Pike is the Worston “ Hue and Cry.”’ 

‘Well, and what does the “ Matrimonial News ” say to-day ?’ 

‘We understand that a marriage is being arranged by and 
between Miss R , only daughter of Walter R » Esq., late 
Adjutant of the Volunteers, and Herbert V——, Esq., of Milne- 
thorpe Hall.” ’ 

‘Oh, come! that’s a little too audacious even for the 
“ Matrimonial News,”’ cried the vicar, as much in earnest as in 
jest, for this report seriously annoyed him. 

‘That’s next week’s issue then, we'll say. This week’s says 
only :—“ His Royal Highness the Duke of Milnethorpe called 
again yesterday—for the third time within ten days--on our 
bewitching young townswoman, Miss C. R , to return a hand- 
kerchief she had dropped in his park which he had forgotten to 
restore to her on his former visits. Honi soit qui mal y pense.”’ 

‘ Three visits! Three black crows ?’ 

‘No, really; three visits of nearly an hour each within ten 
days.’ 

‘Pooh! It’s all a mare’s nest, Mrs. Dalby, I assure you. The 
fact is, this young lady’s mother has interested his mother in 
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some doll charity for the children of the London hospitals, and he 
goes to see them upon that business.’ 

Mrs. Dalby laughed heartily, even boisterously. The idea of 
this young gentleman coming and going again and again as a 
solemn plenipotentiary between two old ladies in treaty about the 
dressing of dolls, was too funny. 

‘You must really let me put that in the comic column of the 
“ News,” ’ she said. It was impossible for the vicar not to see the 
absurdity of his explanation and not to join in the laugh. 

‘T admit it doesn’t sound likely that this doll business took 
him there.’ 

‘ But it did, though,’ rejoined Mrs. Dalby with a decided nod. 

‘Eh!’ 

‘ My dear sir, the doll business was got up to get him there.’ 

The vicar could but look his incredulous amazement. 

‘Not a doubt of it,’ reasserted Mrs. Dalby, most positively. 
‘The old lady herself told me she didn’t want to have anything 
todo with it, but that it was a sudden craze of Clare’s, who dragged 
her into it. Now Miss Clare loves poor children as much as that 
man there loves mud,’ she said, pointing to a scavenger; ‘ she’d 
sweep ’em all into the gutter, “aht o’ gate,” if she could.’ 

‘Don’t you think you’re poaching a bit on Miss Pike’s pro- 
vince ?’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ rejoined she in perfect good temper. ‘I’m 
doing your young friend a kindness through you in warning you 
that Miss Clare Ruthven is a scheming coquette, who has no heart 
to give anyone. She has virtually jilted three or four young 
fellows already, and would throw your friend over to-morrow if a 
higher bidder appeared.’ 

She spoke so warmly that the vicar couldn’t help saying, 
‘You'll excuse me for thinking you’ve quarrelled with her ?’ 

Mrs. Dalby coloured up to the eyes. 

‘Well, yes I have; or rather she has quarrelled with me. She 
resented my rallying her upon her real motive in getting up this 
doll-dressing business.’ 

‘Why, Griselda would have resented that!’ cried the vicar, 
amazed by her aggrieved tone. 

‘I said it only in joke, not meaning it in the very least; but 
she was so furious about it that I began to think there was 
something in it, and I soon found that I had hit the nail on the 
head.’ 

He shook his head very decidedly. 

‘You're very angry with her, Mrs. Dalby, that’s all there’s in it. 
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‘ Well, she'll marry him, and then you'll see and he'll see.’ 

She was so assured that the vicar was staggered, and sect to 
forthwith to make. the inquiries of which we have spoken. He 
went about the business diplomatically, and succeeded in eliciting 
such information concerning Clare as converted him to Mrs. 
Dalby’s opinion of that young lady. 

It was on his return from this mission that he had that 
conversation with his wife wherewith the chapter opens. He con- 
fessed to her a little later that the extraordinary sagacity for 
which he had claimed credit was reflected light derived from Mrs. 
Dalby. 

As poor, simple-minded Mrs. Crosier had set her heart on 
Herbert’s falling in love with Kathleen, she had now, for this 
reason alone, the very worst opinion her kind heart could hold of 
Clare. Evidence as to the girl’s scheming was supererogatory, 
as her pretensions to Herbert of itself convicted her, in Mrs. 
Crosier’s judgment, of disingenuousness and heartlessness, 

On the other hand it must be said that if Mrs. Crosier’s 
judgment was biassed unduly, her sentences were unduly lenient. 
She resembled that mild Mr. Dyer, whose jelly-fish amiability was 
so invincible that the worst he could be got to say of Messrs. Burke 
and Hare (whose motto Wordsworth seems to have devised, ‘ We 
murder to dissect’), was, ‘they seem to have been very eccen- 
tric!’ 

‘I don’t think she’s a nice girl,’ was Mrs. Crosier’s hesitative 
verdict, of which she instantly repented, for she added, ‘ But, poor 
thing! she’s no father.’ 

‘Poor thing! he’s no father, you mean,’ retorted the vicar. 
‘ She’s as well able to take care of herself as any girl in the world, 
but he’s a baby in some things.’ 

‘What a pity the baby didn’t fall to another nurse,’ thought 
Mrs. Crosier, while she said with her usual simplicity, ‘ Nothing 
would induce Kath to join us.’ 

‘She saw you meant to throw her at his head.’ 

‘Nonsense, Ralph! As if I should let her see anything of the 
sort!’ 

‘ My dear Bessie, you’re a perfect stage villain in your plots— 
you take the whole house into your confidence ; and that reminds 
me there’s the first rehearsal at the Hall to-night, and I must look 
up the pieces.’ 

Hardly had he settled himself in the study to go through the 
pieces, when Herbert was announced. 

‘Halloa, Herbert ?’ 
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“I called before, to-day,’ he said as he shook hands, speaking 
with a slight boyish embarrassment. 

‘So I hear; to superintend the doll-dressmaking or the dress- 
makers.’ 

He coloured under the vicar’s keen glance. 

‘Well, hardly ; though I stayed to chat a bit. It’s not against 
the rules, I hope ?’ 

‘Pooh! No; they’re not the mysteries of the Bona Dea.’ 

‘Besides,’ Herbert added with growing embarrassment, and even 
with a guilty blush, ‘I wanted to see Miss Ruthven.’ 

‘Miss Ruthven !’ exclaimed the vicar, taken aback completely 
by this staggering candour. Had the boy absolutely proposed 
to-day for her ? 

‘Yes,’ Herbert hurried on to say, with growing nervousness, 
‘you know she’s a capital actress, and as Miss Gerard has failed 
us 

‘Miss Gerard not coming !’ 

‘No; didn’t I tell you? Mother had a letter from her this 
morning announcing her aunt’s death—the aunt who lived with 
them, you know. Jt seems to have been very sudden.’ 

‘That’s disastrous. Do you think you can manage without 
her ?’ asked the vicar, very doubtfully indeed. 

‘Oh yes, I’m sure we can,’ he cried eagerly. ‘ We shall have 
to change the pieces, but that’s all.’ 

‘You'll hardly have time to choose and cast them anew now, 
eh?’ 

‘But they’re chosen and—and cast nearly,’ he replied ner- 

_vously. 

‘By Miss Ruthven ?’ asked the vicar. 

‘She suggested some that she had acted in herself. She’s 
had no end of experience of this sort of thing, you know, and is 
really a capital actress.’ 

‘ How do you know? From herself ?’ 

Herbert resented this caustic catechism as much as he could 
resent anything from his old tutor. 

‘Oh, I fancy we shall manage very well,’ he replied evasively, 
with a suspicion of annoyance and even of offence in his tone. 

‘ And what does your mother say ?’ asked the vicar, blundering 
into a still more irritating question. 

‘I’ve arranged with mother,’ he answered curtly. 

‘ You mean it’s not my business, my boy ; and it isn’t, of course : 
but I can’t help interfering when I think, as I do, that you're 
making a very great mistake.’ 
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* How do you mean ?’ he asked sharply. 

‘I mean Miss Ruthven. I think you’re mistaken in her 
altogether.’ 

‘I don’t know what ’ Herbert began hotly, and then sud- 
denly checking himself to say—‘There’s not much harm done, 
even if she doesn't turn out to be much of an actress. We shall 
pull the thing through somehow, I’ve no doubt. By the way, do 
you know anything of a play called “Tragedy and Comedy,” by 
Gilbert ?’ and he proceeded hurriedly and nervously to give a 
sketch of its plot. 

After the vicar had said some words of unfavourable criticism 
upon this one-part plot, Herbert took his leave, making an evi- 
dently nervous escape from the room. Upon his departure the 
vicar paced the study to and fro in much perturbation. Herbert’s 
manner left him in no doubt that the lad was infatuated with the 
girl, was ashamed of his infatuation, and was so conscious of its 
being indefensible as to fear being put to its defence. Therefore 
he had stooped just now to the transparent affectation of under- 
standing the vicar to refer only to Miss Ruthven’s replacing 
Miss Gerard as his leading actress. 

‘It’s a bad business,’ soliloquised the vicar. ‘He’s just of 
the age and temperament to take the disease violently, while at 
the bottom of his boyishness there’s: a solid bit of his mother’s 
obstinacy. Besides, that girl, by all accounts, is a practised hand. 
It’s just as bad a business as it could be!’ 

‘Then he proceeded to ask himself, ‘ Was it his business ?’ and 
having soon decided that it certainly was, he set himself to think 
how he could intervene in the matter with most effect and least 
offence. Not through the boy’s mother, for Herbert would, to — 
begin with, set her opposition down in great part to her dogged 
design to marry him to the prosaic Jane Prosser, whom nothing 
would ever induce him to think of. Besides, Mrs. Varien would 
probably, by the very vehemence of her hostility to Miss Ruthven, 
rouse the latent defiance of her son’s spirit. Really, there was 
nothing for it but for the vicar himself, at whatever risk of a 
rupture with his old pupil, to state to him plainly the grounds for 
his utter distrust of Miss Ruthven. Accordingly, on the following 
afternoon he went up to the Hall to see Herbert and have the 
whole matter honestly out with him, but the bird was fled. 
Whither? From some things his mother said about the new 
plays the vicar strongly suspected he was off again to a consulta- 
tion with Miss Clare—as, indeed, he was. 

When this consultation with Clare was over, the young lady, 
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having adroitly led the conversation up to Mrs. Dalby, exclaimed— 
‘Oh, mamma do you remember how absurd Mrs. Dalby was about 
your doll-dressing craze? She said J got it up with a view to intro- 
ducing myself to Mrs. Crosier! I thought she was joking, but she 
wasn’t at all; for she’s been crying the story all over Worston!’ 

‘My dear!’ 

‘But she has. She even persuaded Mr. Crosier of it, as she 
boasted to Mrs. Hodgson.’ 

‘She’s very thoughtless ! ’ 

‘Thoughtless! I don’t know what you call “ thoughtless.” 
I’m sure it needed a good deal of thought to make mischief out 
of your doll-dressing craze—and such mischief! Why should I 
want to know Mrs. Crosier? It’s not nice to speak unkindly of 
people behind their backs, but I can’t help saying that Mrs. Crosier 
is what is called “‘a very amiable person.” ’ 

Herbert laughed, while Mrs. Ruthven looked her bewilderment. 

‘ Well, she 7s, mamma,’ Clare insisted, as though her mother’s 
amazed expression meant denial. ‘You said yourself that “she 
was not easy to get on with.” Now, why should I want to know 
another woman without an idea in her head when there’s an 
embarras des richesses of such creatures in Worston ?’ 

Clare’s French and her abuse of Worston were as usual too 
much for her mother, in spite of Mr. Varien’s presence. She 
began again the old defence of Worston folk with the mechanical 
precision of a repeater when the striking spring is pressed. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know why you're always avusing Worston, 
Clare. Nothing could be kinder than the people have been to us, 
and you might be out every evening of your life if you chose.’ 

‘Just so; they’re very amiable, and I need not, therefore, 
cultivate Mrs. Crosier. I shall leave her to you in future, mamma, 
to get on with as you can.’ 

‘You don’t really mean that you’ll not go again to the vicarage ?’ 
Herbert asked anxiously. 

‘Yes, I doindeed. To tell you the truth, I’m glad to be out 
of it. I went only to chaperon mamma, for I’ve no more notion 
of threading a needle than—than a camel, have I, mamma ?’ 

Mrs. Ruthven was too much bewildered by this scriptural 
image to reply at once. 

‘Than a lily of the field, you mean,’ Herbert said with some- 
thing of a boy’s shy confusion when paying a compliment. 

‘No; those are the lilies of the field, she rejoined, nodding 
towards two gorgeously arrayed dolls. ‘Solomon in all his glory 
was nothing to them.’ 
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‘Clare, my dear!’ cried her mother reproachfully. 

‘Well, they are a little loud, mamma, you must admit—for a 
hospital, anyway,’ Clare retorted, as though her mother was shocked 
by her irreverence to the dolls. 

‘That reminds me of the costumes we shall need for “ Tragedy 
and Comedy.” I must order them at once from London,’ Herbert 
said. 

‘I cannot undertake it; I can’t indeed. You don’t remember 
it, or you wouldn’t ask me, for there never was such a single-part 
piece.’ 

‘But that is just why I want it,’ he said, with all a lover's 
fervour. 

‘It might be fun for you, but it would be death to me,’ she 
replied, shaking her head. ‘ Every other member of your company 
would hate me—all the more, the better I did it.’ 

He did his utmost to alter her resolve. In vain. She was 
much too wise a young woman to imperil the big stake she was 
playing for by allowing him to show her hand and his own so soon. 
She agreed, however, to go through the part in a private rehearsal 
with him—to give him a taste of her quality. 

It will be seen that Mrs. Hodgson’s report to Clare of Mrs. 
Dalby’s boasted exposure of her to Mr. Crosier had suggested to 


that wily young lady the precaution.of preparing Herbert against 
lending an ear to such insinuations. 


(To be continued.) 











Addenbrooke. 


T'll never do you wrong for your own sake. 
All’s Well that Ends Weil. 


I. 


Lyp1A could not help wondering why on earth Addenbrooke should 
be so anxious to marry her. 

She was standing at the window, her eyes mechanically follow- 
ing the familiar, insignificant figure of the Professor, as he plodded 
down the gravel walk to the gate; and when he had passed from 
view she sat down in the nearest chair and continued her reflec- 
tions. It was very strange. She had no love to give him, and 
had told him so, quite frankly ; he must know, as every one knew, 
of that miserable affair with Lawrence Fleming; was he not 
Fleming’s intimate friend, the last person who had seen him 
before he went to Africa ? 

Moreover, her glass had taken to reflecting a woman who was 
sad and pale and old before her time ; surely not the woman with 
whom a man would be expected to wish to begin his life. 

When we have become to ourselves a daily burden, it is so 
hard to realise that our presence can be desired of others. 

And yet she had been aware of Addenbrooke's devotion from 
the days of the good, but obstinate little boy with a taste for che- 
mical experiments, to those of the modest young man, who lurked 
unobtrusively in doorways for the purpose of saying good-night to 
her, and was always at hand to fill up vacancies. She had been 
aware of it, but had given it little heed; now, in her loneliness, 
her sorrow, the thought of that devotion moved her strangely. 

She had seen herself drifting on to middle age, haggard, love- 
less, unloved ; that sorriest of spectacles, the emotional woman 
whose emotions have wrecked her. Addenbrooke and Adden- 
brooke’s love interposed themselves like a shield between her and 
her fate. : 

She had given him no answer, but she knew by now what her 
answer would be. 
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The door opened, and Mrs. Grey, her mother, came into the 
room. 

She sat down in silence—a chill, comfortless presence—and 
regarded her daughter from the distance. 

These two women lived together without profit or pleasure to 
either. Mrs. Grey was capable of making sacrifices, but she lacked 
the priceless gift of home-making; while Lydia, on her part, 
chafed beneath the restrictions of a relationship in which neither 
affinity nor affection bore a part. 

‘So it was to be Johnny Addenbrooke after all,’ reflected Mrs. 
Grey; ‘a Gower Street professor of no particular distinction. Well, 
Lydia was getting on: and if a girl means to marry, she had better 
manage to do so before she is five-and-twenty. And there had 
been nothing, it seemed, in that affair with young Fleming. Mrs. 
Grey was disappointed. It is true that Fleming’s father kept 
a glove-shop in Regent Street, whereas the Addenbrookes had been 
geutlefolks for generations ; but nobody minded that sort of thing 
in these days. Lawrence Fleming went everywhere, did every- 
thing ; his new book from Africa had made him more ofa lion than 
ever; hence he was more to be desired as a husband than poor 
Johnny, who went nowhere to speak of, and did nothing but his 
work, 

Lydia rose slowly and went over to the writing-table. 

As she took up her pen, the whimsical thought struck her that, 
when the other children had carried their pence to the sweet-shop, 
Johnny had always preferred to invest his capital in mysterious 
compounds at the chemist’s. A faint smile hovered about her lips 
as she wrote. When the letter was finished she laid her head a 
moment on the desk and shut her eyes. The old dream, from — 
which she was turning for ever, had rushed with cruel vividness 
into her consciousness : 


Behiit dich Gott, es wir zu schén gewesen ; 
Behiit dich Gott, es hat nicht sollen sein. 


She rose, stiff and cold, and went over to her mother. 

Lydia was a graceful creature, tall, slight, faintly coloured ; some 
people thought her beautiful, others could see no beauty in her 
whatever. 

‘Mamma,’ she said, in her strange, pathetic voice; ‘ Professor 
Addenbrooke has asked me to marry him, and I have written to 
say “yes.” 
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II. 


ADDENBROOKE was spending the evening as usual with Lydia at 
St. John’s Wood. They were alone together, Mrs. Grey having 
discreetly retired to her room, and the talk between them flowed 
with the ease of intimacy and affection. 

It was now three weeks since their engagement, and already 
something of Addenbrooke’s calm happiness was beginning to be 
reflected in Lydia’s face. She appreciated, what only women can 
appreciate, the consciousness of making another’s happiness by the 
mere fact of her presence. That is, I think, a pleasure too subtle 
for the masculine palate. Now, as she laid her hand lightly on 
his, she enjoyed, as it were, a reflection of the delight which she 
knew herself to be conferring by the act. 

‘ Johnny,’ she said, ‘ will you let me tell you to-night what I 
have always meant to tell you? about myself and-—that other 
person.’ She finished her phrase thus vaguely, not doubting but 
that Addenbrooke had mentally rounded it off with greateraccuracy ; 
somehow, her lips refused to utter the name of Lawrence Fleming. 

‘ My dear,’ he answered gently, ‘tell me nothing which dis- 
tresses you. J don’t want to know. I know you have been very 
unhappy ; but one day, I assure you, you are going to be happier 
than ever. 

She smiled half sadly. ‘Johnny, let me tell you. I think I 
ought. Perhaps, when you have heard, you will want to go away 
from me—from a woman who has been so cruelly humiliated.’ 

He laughed, drawing closer to her in the firelight. 

‘Since that’s it, Lydia, perhaps you’d better tell me!’ 

He saw that she would never rest till she had disburdened her 
mind of the old, unhappy things, about which personally he had 
small desire to learn. 

They were so infinitely touching, these poor women and their 
love-stories ; their anxious interpretation of looks and words and 
smiles; their pathetic, careful gathering-up of crumbs so carelessly 
scattered. 

So Lydia, with half-averted face, began her story in the strange 
uncertain voice which, from his boyhood upwards, had had power 
to thrill John Addenbrooke to the inmost depths of his being. 

‘It is nearly a year ago,’ she began, ‘at the Meades’ place in 
Warwickshire. I arrived on March the 28th, and stayed a week. It 
began from the beginning. When I walked into the drawing-room, 
where he was standing by the tea-table, it seemed that I had 
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walked into a new and strange and wonderful world. I lived in 
that world for a week, and it was like alifetime. Looking back, it 
astonishes me how every one else at once accepted the situation. 
Then, I no more questioned it than I questioned the rising of the 
sun. The day came when I was to go, and he had said nothing defi- 
nite to me. I, living in my Fool’s Paradise, was neither surprised 
nor afraid. At last, an hour before I left, he took me in his arms, 
yes, Johnny, yes—he took me in his arms and kissed my lips, and 
told me that he would follow me the next day.’ 

‘ That’s enough,’ said Addenbrooke, in a low voice ; ‘ he was a 
brute. Let us hear no more about him.’ 

‘ There is nothing more to hear,’ she answered with bitterness, 
‘that is the end of my story. A week later I heard he had gone 
abroad.’ 

Addenbrooke put his arm about Lydia, and drawing her head 
to his shoulder stroked her hair backwards and forwards with his 
kind hand. 

Her recital had pained him. He knew the perfidy of his sex, 
but this particular offender had gone beyond all recognised limits ; 
limits which, in his own person, Johnny had always refused to re- 
cognise. The thought of the misery inflicted on his proud, sensi- 
tive, passionate Lydia made him sick with anger and speechless 
with sympathy. He rose at last, and, buttoning up his coat, tried 
to speak in tones of reassuring cheerfulness, 

‘ By the by, Lydia, Fleming has come back. You remember 
Lawrence Fleming? They are making quite a lion of him on ac- 

‘count of his new book. He’s just the sort of man to enjoy being 
lionised.’ 

Lydia looked at him, speechless, and he went on: 

‘I expect he will be turning up at my rooms in the course of 
a day ortwo. He left a portmanteau with my landlady before he 
sailed. Good-night, my own dear girl.’ And he held out both 
his hands. 

Lydia looked at him sharply and with rising vexation. 

She had found out long ago that subtle hints were quite thrown 
away upon Johnny; but surely, surely he must know the truth. 

Either he was the most consummate actor or the densest 
person living. 

It was impossible to entertain seriously the idea-of Adden- 
brooke as a consummate actor. 
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IIT. 


ADDENBROOKE had rooms in Gower Street; a sitting-room and 
a bed-room, divided by folding-doors. The whole apartment had 
begun life as what house-agents call a spacious double drawing- 
room, and bore yet the marks of its former state of existence. 

The mantel-piece, which now supported a host of bottles, 
variously shaped and filled, was of white marble, heavily carved— 
summoning up to the imaginative mind visions of gilt clocks and 
candlesticks under glass shades. 

The walls, hung with white watered paper, were divided into 
panels by strips of gold beading ; and from the ceiling a shrouded 
chandelier depended from a twelfth-cake-like decoration in white- 
and-gold plaster. 

Addenbrooke had drawn his writing-table, with the lamp on it, 
close to the fire, and had settled down to a long night’s work. It 
was the evening following Lydia’s confession, and he was too busy 
to get up to St. John’s Wood. He sighed at the thought of this, 
then plunged into the pile of papers, which not only covered the 
table, but overflowed into several neighbouring chairs. 

He had not been long at work when the door was flung open, 
and a man entered the room. 

‘Still in these gilded halls, Johnny!’ said a voice, which was 
not quite so drawling nor so full of quiet humour as the speaker 
seemed to intend. 

‘Fleming, by all that’s wonderful!’ cried Addenbrooke, rising 
with extended hand. 

The new-comer was a large, heavily built young man, with 
dark hair, and a complexion, originally florid, burnt crimson by 
the African sun. 

He was distinctly handsome, though the lower part of the face 
was a trifle heavy, and there was a lack of finish about the ears 
and nostrils. 

‘Sit down,’ said Addenbrooke, clearing a chair, and resuming 
his own seat. 

‘Examinations, ugh!’ Fleming flicked with his large finger 
at the papers on the desk. ‘If it’s not your own exams, it’s other 
people’s, poor old Johnny !’ 

Fleming had the greatest contempt for examinations, in which, 
indeed, he had always conspicuously failed to distinguish himself ; 
the less brilliant Addenbrooke having a commonplace knack of 
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getting into the first class, which is often the way with your dull, 
plodding fellows. 

These two men had been friends, after a fashion, since their 
first. term at the university. In those days Fleming had been a 
raw, unhappy, self-conscious young man, subject to miserable, 
hideous fits of shyness, and secretly ashamed of the paternal 
glove-shop. 

Now, perhaps, he was too fond of talking about the glove- 
shop ; of drawing jocose comparisons between himself and a well- 
known glover’s son of Stratford-on-Avon; and the only remaining 
mark of his shyness was a certain emphasis of self-confidence. 
Addenbrooke’s affection for him was rather a survival from earlier 
days than anything else; though Johnny, it must be owned, was 
uncritical, and, unlike many persons, imposed a far less severe 
standard of conduct on his friends than on himself. 

‘Where do you hang out?’ asked Addenbrooke, gathering 
together the despised examination-papers. 

‘IT have been down at Twickenham with my people. Can’t 
stand much of that, you know. I am looking out for chambers 
somewhere Bond Street way ; and Mrs. Baxter is going to put me 
up here for a night or two.’ 

‘Oh, good. You know Mrs, Baxter has that portmanteau of 
yours ?’ 

‘Yes; she’s fetching it now, I believe, from the lumber-room. 
There are some papers in it I want to look at to-night.’ 

‘Fleming leaned back in his chair, his eyelids drooping moodily, 
as they had a trick of doing; then he said discontentedly : 

‘Haven’t you got anything to tell a fellow? You London 
people are all the same. One goes away and lives what seems a. 
lifetime—it’s so cram-full of experience—and when one gets back, 
not a soul remembers if it was last week or last year they met you 
at the Jenkinsons’ dinner-party.’ 

‘From what I hear, you’ve no cause to complain, Fleming.’ 

‘Oh, of course, one’s pestered with invitations from a lot of 
silly women one never heard of!’ grumbled the new lion; ‘but 
isn’t there anything in the shape of news ?’ 

‘ Well,’ said Addenbrooke, slowly ; ‘there zs one piece of news, 
but I don’t know that it’s interesting. I am thinking of getting 
married.’ 

Addenbrooke had never been a shy man; he was only very 
modest, and be had not accustomed his friends to take an interest 
in his affairs. 

Fleming opened his eyes full and stared his friend in the face. 
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There was always something startling in his appearance under 
these circumstances; perhaps because his eyes were so rarely 
shown—perhaps because of some quality in the eyes themselves ; 
They were curiously bright and very brown—not a black manqué, 
but a beautiful, unusual brown. 

Looking at them, it was easier to realise the power, such as it 
was, which Lawrence Fleming possessed over his fellow-creatures. 

‘ Addenbrooke,’ he said, leaning forward, and speaking with 
sudden intensity, ‘as you value your peace of mind, have nothing 
to do with women!’ - 

He flung himself back, laughing a little, and letting fall his 
eyelids. In a few minutes he burst into a fierce tirade against 
the whole fem le sex, taking Addenbrooke’s announcement merely 
as a text. 

Even Johuny was disappointed at this lack of interest on the 
part of his friend; but remembered having heard that Lawrence 
had been hard hit before he went to Africa—that nothing less, 
indeed, than a broken heart had sent him forth to those distant 
shores. 

Then, before Addenbrooke knew what was happening, Fleming 
had plunged into the very heart of his own particular grievance. 

‘It was last year,’ he said, ‘at a country-house. It began from 
‘the moment she came into the room. I don’t pretend that she 
was the first; but it was different, somehow. J am not even sure 
that she was good-looking; but there was something about her— 
if you cared at all—well, you cared! She stayed a week, and at 
the end of the timeI told her, more or less directly, that I loved 
her. I was to see her the next day in London. The next day, 
as it happened, I was prevented by my mother’s serious illness, I 
wrote and told her this, begging her to fix a day for my visit. 
She made no reply ; and four days later I called at the house, to 
be told she was out of town. The next day I accepted the 
offer of the Waterloo Place Gazette, and went out to Africa. 
I’m sure I don’t know whyI cared. She wasn’t worth it; she 
had given me every encouragement—had even allowed me to kiss 
her. I suppose there was a richer fellow on hand, or one whose 
father didn’t happen to keep a shop!’ 

Fleming rose, shrugging his shoulders. Addenbrooke remained — 
silent. The voice of Mrs. Baxter, announcing that the port- 
manteau was in Lawrence’s room, came as a relief to both. 

‘By the by,’ said Johnny, in a low voice, as the other felt for 
his keys; ‘all this took place at the Meades’ in Warwickshire, 
from March the 28th onwards ?’ . 
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‘Oh,’ answered Lawrence, with some vexation, pausing on his 
way to the door; ‘I suppose you know all about it like the rest 
of the world!’ And he went from the room. 


IV. 


ADPENBROOKE remained behind, pacing the ridiculous, incon- 
gruous apartment, while an unwonted storm of emotion raged 
within him. 

The parts of the puzzle lay, fitted together, in his hand; it 
only remained for him to step forward and proclaim the solution 
of a most commonplace enigma. An inefficient postman, a care- 
less housemaid—on some such undignified trifle had the whole 
complication hung, like many another complication before it. 

No doubt, sooner or later, the missing clue would come to light, 
when he himself had made its discovery of no importance what- 
ever. 

Had he been of a melodramatic turn of mind, Addenbrooke 
might have laughed aloud at the irony of the situation. 

His own dream was shattered for ever; but of that, for the 
moment, he scarcely thought. 

What he saw most clearly was this: that, by his own act, he 
must make Lydia over into the hands of a man unworthy of her— 
unlikely to make her happy; to think of whom in connection with 
her seemed contamination. 

But the man whom Lydia loved withal ! 

There was the sting, the shock, that for the moment took 
away his breath, and made him pause, pale, motionless, in his 
walk. 

Then suddenly, before the modest and uncritical mind of 
Addenbrooke flashed in vivid colours the image of two men—of 
himself and his friend. 

He saw Lawrence Fleming, with his showy, unreliable clever- 
ness, his moral coarseness; the man stood before him revealed in 
all his second-rateness. 

And he saw himself, John Addenbrooke, as he had always been, 
in the dignity of his irreproachable life—of his honest, patient 
labour. 

He looked on this picture and on that, and knew each for what 
it was worth. 

Then ensued in the peaceful breast of Addenbrooke a terrible 
war of thoughts and emotions. 
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Life, which had hitherto been a simple matter enough, a mere 
case of doing your duty and minding your own business, had 
assumed a complexion of cruel difficulty. 

And yet he knew that the more obvious aspect of the matter 
was not a complicated one. 

Lydia no more belonged to him than a dog who had followed 
him home and had been claimed by its master. 

He was bound, in common honour, to reveal the facts of which 
he had accidentally become possessed. 

Should he go to Lydia and say, ‘ This man, whom you prefer 
so infinitely to myself, is far less worthy of you than I. He has 
not led a bad life, as men go, but he has not led a good one... .’? 
Men of the world do not do such things, but then Addenbrooke 
was not a man of the world. 

And if he had no other right over Lydia, had he not that of 
his own lifelong love and of her three weeks’ tolerance of it? 

The door opened to admit Lawrence Fleming. He had changed 
his coat, and bore a bundle of papers and a pipe in his hand. 

‘ Any tobacco?’ he said, taking the empty seat at the writing- 
table. 

Addenbrooke nodded towards a jar on the mantel-piece, con- 
tinuing his troubled promenade across the room. 

It was dawning, painfully, but surely, on his mind that his 
hands were indeed tied ; that it only remained for Lydia to choose 
between them. 

‘But it is I who would have made her happy!’ thought poor, 
obstinate Johnny. 

‘Any matches ?’ said Fleming, with his fingers in the tobacco- 

ar. 
; Johuny made no answer, and the other fumbled in the pocket 
of his coat. 

‘By God!’ 

This time Addenbrooke was roused, and came over to the 
table. ‘ What’s up?’ he said. 

Fleming pointed in silence to a stamped and addressed envelope 
lying at his feet. 

Johnny picked it up, with a dull sense of relief that matters 
had been more or less taken out of his hands. He knew, before 
he looked at it, that it was addressed to Miss Grey, and that it 
was Fleming’s customary carelessness in the matter of posting 
his letters which had wrought the mischief. 

Lawrence was much excited. ‘It had slipped behind the lining 
of the pocket! I have just taken the coat from my portmanteau. 
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O that poor girl, that poor girl! what must she have thought of 
me all this time ?’ 

Addenbrooke faced him suddenly. ‘ Do you intend,’ he said, 
in a low voice, ‘ endeavouring to repair the mischief ?’ 

It is possible that he had a low opinion of Fleming’s constancy. 

‘I will go to her to-morrow!’ cried Lawrence. 

A sudden pang of personal anguish, an intolerable sense of 
bereavement, shot through Addenbrooke. 

He thought : ‘ After all, perhaps, I am nothing but a jealous 
devil who begrudges my girl her happiness !’ 

Aloud he said: ‘There may be difficulties at first. In fact, 
Miss Grey is engaged to be married.’ 

Fleming rose, with an exclamation. 

The two men stood facing one another: Lawrence, flushed, ex- 
cited; Johnny, pale, with tense eyes and nostrils. 

‘Lydia engaged! Lydia! The women are all alike. Could 
she have no patience, no trust, but she must needs throw herself 
away in a fit of pique on some fellow who is not worthy of 
her!’ 

‘She is engaged to me!’ cried Addenbrooke, with sudden 
passion. ‘And, by Heaven, I think it is I who am too good for 
her!’ 


The passion of such men as Addenbrooke is a terrible thing. 
Fleming quailed before it. He gathered up his papers in 
silence and went from the room. 


V. 

Mrs. GREY swept up to Addenbrooke as he stood with his 
hand on the knob of the drawing-room door. 

‘Oh, Professor Addenbrooke, I am so sorry !’ she cried. 

‘So am I,’ he answered curtly. 

It was two days after the events of the last chapter. Lydia 
had made her choice, and now, at her own request, was to take 
farewell of Addenbrooke. 

As she came forward, with flushed cheeks and shining eyes, 
to meet him, it struck him that she resembled the picture of a 
Bacchante he had seen somewhere. A Bacchante in a tailor-made 
gown, with the neatest of cuffs and collars—poor Johnny! 

‘I wished,’ she said, when their greeting was over, ‘to thank 
you with all my heart.’ 

‘ And J,’ he said, ‘ wish to tell you this, Do not think that I 
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merely took advantage of you. I believed that I could make you 
happy—lI believe it still.’ 

She smiled sadly, and Addenbrooke broke into a sort of laugh. 

‘O Johnny, Johnny !’ she cried. 

He had no intention of being pitied, even by Lydia. 

‘Don’t distress yourself about me, Lydia,’ he said ; ‘I have had 
my chance. Perhaps I ought to tell you that I do not think you 
have chosen the better man.’ 

They talked a little, aimlessly ; then Addenbrooke held out 
both his hands in farewell. It was Lydia who, drawing him 
towards her, kissed his face for the last time. 

She knew, as he stood there facing her, that he was passing 
out of her life for ever. For the moment he seemed transfigured, 
no longer insignificant ; a tender but inscrutable presence—pity- 
ing, ironical. Some inarticulate voice in her heart cried out to 
him not to leave her; unconsciously she put out her hand, and 
then he was gone. 

Not long after Fleming was with her. 

He had his arm about her waist and was kissing her lips as 
Addenbrooke had never kissed them. 

AMY LEVY. 















A iomance of a Public Dibrarp, 


Ir is now some fifteen years since I resigned the post of sub- 
librarian in a Jarge metropolitan library. My chief duty in that 
position was to sit in the reading-room, maintain order, and see 
to the comforts of the discontented body of people who came 
thither under the pretence of study. Many changes doubtless 
have taken place since my day, but in two respects matters 
remain, I expect, unaltered. The main features of the room 
itself are still the same as of old, though I doubt very much 
if I should find sitting at the seats any of the forms once so 
familiar ; but, however much the readers may have changed in 
person, they are probably constant in habit, regarding the sub- 
librarian very much in the way a cat regards a mouse, as pre- 
ordained for inquisitorial purposes. Fortunately the two divide 
the process; the cat applies the torture and the reader asks the 
question. Question did I say? What a gross abuse of the 
singular, for during my tenure I never knew but two persons who 
did not overflow into the plural every day, and of these one was a 
mute, and the other, that equally rare visitant, a man of. real 
erudition. As to the rest, my present courteous successor will no 
doubt bear me out in the statement that the only limit to their 
curiosity is their ignorance, and for my part I had often to be 
thankful that the Education Act of 1870 was deferred till near 
the end of my career. Yet of one thing I will hasten to inform 
my present readers: there was no monotony in their questions, 
and, alas! no possibility of a stereotyped form of answer, for the 
questions did not vary in themselves less than the positions or 
pursuits of the interrogators. 

Of these latter there were three great classes. First of all, 
there were the true students or literary men. These asked 
about such matters as they were studying without expecting the 
officials to do their work of investigation, and, as a class, they were 
interesting and courteous, but, I am sorry to add, nearly as rare as 
pleasant. Then in rude opposition to them came the literary 
hacks, who flew through the room like vultures ready to pounce 
down on any little piece of carrion that might bear transference to 
D2 
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the maws of the publishers. In their eyes a librarian was one 
gifted with a peculiar scent for such matter; therefore, though 
otherwise below the contempt of the public, to be cultivated, even 
to be propitiated, for, despite their disdain and greasy arrogance, 
they were profligate enough in offers of snuff or half-pints at the 
neighbouring tavern. But last, and hardest of all to deal with, 
were the lady readers, and especially those who were forced by 
necessity or misguided ambition to seek their living by devilling 
up matter for authors, scholars, writers of leading articles, and 
others. In consequence of their misfortunes they had to work for 
others, and by virtue of their sex they thought that the officials 
ought to work for them. A knotty point or a difficult question 
meant to them nothing more arduous than ten minutes’ talk with 
an official, by preference the sub-librarian, but to him it meant a 
great deal more, amounting in some cases to the waste of a whole 
afternoon. Some of them, indeed, with a wise sagacity, elected 
to regard an individual among the attendants as their special 
cavalier or understrapper, and him each would strive to enchain 
by smiles and other such innocent little devices as might lighten 
the bitterness of his bondage. It must be admitted that among 
the officials there were those who appeared to relish this method. 
But for the sub-librarian there was not the comparative solace 
afforded by this undivided servitude ; he was the common prey 
of all, and whilst answering one person was always painfully 
aware of the questions which were forming themselves in the 
mind of some other half-dozen who stood in almost undisguised 
preparedness near the centre ring of counter that surrounded the 
space where his desk had its place. 

At the time from which my story dates, I was sitting at that 
desk, nursing bitter enmities into flame against the people who 
had been pestering me throughout the whole morning with 
questions, half of which could have been answered by a reference 
to the catalogue, while the other half will never find their solution 
in this world. I was looking steadily at my papers in the vain 
hope that some latent sense of pity, not of shame, might restrain 
my surely approximating inquisitor, when I heard the then 
hateful sound of my own name—‘ Mr. Watson !’ 

I turned round, saw who it was, and in dulcet though mechani- 
cal tones said, ‘Oh, Miss Davison, what can I do for you ?’ 

I had little doubt of the general nature of the subject, for she 
was a girl I knew well, and who was employed in what she called 
research by an intimate friend of my own who was writing an 
exhaustive history of the ‘ Pottery-makers of the Renaissance.’ 
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Now I knew that she was engaged in copying and making ex- 
tracts from certain French works of the date, and therefore I 
think I was justified in assuming a certain appearance of surprise 
when she said : 

‘ Could you tell me anything about the Dalmaynes of Shepney ?”’ 

‘The Dalmaynes,’ echoed I; ‘the Dalmaynes—the Dalmaynes 
of Shepney! Why, Miss Davison, what have you to do with 
the Dalmaynes ?’ 

Perhaps it was rather a rude question, and this may have 
made her blush, but I certainly did think that I detected signs of 
confusion as she replied: 

‘Oh, nothing!’ and then, as if divining my thought, ‘ I’m 
not doing it for Mr. Brooks. I just want to know.’ 

There came the accursed phrase ‘want to know.’ Had I had 
a child of my own who wanted to know, he or she should have 
acquired knowledge, but it would have been the knowledge of the 
bitterest form of personal chastisement that ingenuity could devise. 
At least such should have been the case had they been likely to 
become readers at the library before their father had relinquished 
his post. 

Of course, in the case ia point I could take but one course, 
and that was the ignominious one of submission, in pursuance of 
which, and to make my degradation as complete as possible, I spent 
some forty-five minutes in hunting out books, and another like 
period in trying to put together a genealogy for my young friend’s 
assistance. Then I thought I had done. But no such thing; 
some half-hour before I left in the afternoon, she came up once 
more to tell me of the particular point requiring solution. 

The story may be put into a very few words. The Dalmaynes 
were an old family with large estates, which had been handed 
down from father to son through many a stormy century till 
Jacobite sympathies led them to engage, in what way could never 
be clearly traced, in the Rebeilion of 1745. Whatever those 
relations were, the head of the family, then unmarried and with- 
out any close heirs, felt the wisdom of withdrawing himself from too 
public a notice. He was never seen again, and when news came 
of his death the property passed into the hands of a somewhat 
distant cousin. But now comes the point of interest. Some 
seventeen years after the date. of his death, and twenty from the 
Rebellion, there appeared on the scene a youth of eighteen or more 
years, who claimed to be his son. So far, indeed, there was no 
contesting his claim, for the evidence of the people from the district 
in which he had been brought up left no doubt as to his parentage. 
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The only question at issue was the legitimacy of the child. In 
other words, there was no evidence, documentary or otherwise, 
forthcoming to show that a legal marriage had ever taken place 
between his father and the woman who deemed herself his wife, 
and whose death had followed very quickly on that of the elder 
Dalmayne. At the trial the claim broke down completely, and 
despite all subsequent search, for several attempts had been 
made at after-periods, the estates and honours remained in the 
family of the cousin. 

It was with reference to the feasibility of discovering such evi- 
dence that Miss Davison wished to ask my opinion. Of course I told 
her that in my judgment the search would be a hopeless one, and 
in terms, as delicate as I could find, I suggested the folly it would 
be if she, to whom the matter was of nothing but impersonal 
interest, should waste her time in so vainan inquiry. Sheagreed, 
or at least assented outwardly, to this, as she had done to many 
earlier pieces of advice; and I left the museum, feeling rather 
pleased than otherwise at the implicit confidence that she placed 
in-my judgment. 

Though I had carefully concealed my feelings from her, the 
subject of her search was interesting me very much. From the 
moment of her first utterance of the name of Dalmayne, there 
had been strengthening in my mind the curious feeling that both 
the family and its history had occupied my attention at some 
former period, and each fact as it came to ligkt only served to 
rivet more closely this feeling of familiarity. Indeed, by the 
time I was ascending the steps of my club, the impression had 
crystallised into a conviction, that some time, I knew not when, 
and somehow, though I knew not how, I had been occupied in a 
like discussion of the probability of the very marriage itself. 

This was true enough, as I soon found; for on entering the 
smoking-room my eye fell on a face, and that the face of an old 
friend, which brought the whole matter back to mind, 

My friend was the resident doctor at one of the large suburban 
asylums, and in that very asylum resided the man who had first 
attracted my attention to the Dalmaynes. Some twenty or more 
years before, not long after my first connection with the library, 
an old gentleman used to frequent the reading-room, who claimed 
to be the rightful heir of this family. His whole time was devoted 
to clearing up the doubt resting around this marriage; and so 
ardent and unremitting was his research that his brain gradually 
succumbed, and at last, the victim of incurable mania, he had to 
be placed under restraint. Such, at least, was the story as it 
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presented itself to me whilst I strolled across the room to greet 
the doctor. He lifted his head at my approach. 

‘ Hullo, Watson!’ he said, ‘ how are you? come and sit down. 
I’ve got some news you would like to hear.’ 

I sat down beside him, remarking, as I did so, that he was 
looking far from well and much worn. 

‘Well, yes,’ he answered; ‘ you see my life is scarcely of a 
kind that could be called peaceful, and last night there happened 
one of the most trying of all the incidents I have known. You 
remember ’ and then without further prelude he began to 
speak of the man, so recently recalled to my recollection, the soi- 
disant Dalmayne. The story, as he told it, was a long, though a 
weird one, and for the sake of my readers I shall condense it as 
much as possible. True to his ruling passion, the old man had 
continued unshaken in the belief that he was the true heir of the 
Dalmaynes. During the many years of his confinement this had 
been the one reason, as it were, of his life ; and though necessarily 
debarred from the use of any really good library, he was rarely 
contented except when seated at a table drawing up pedigrees, 
transcribing imaginary notes and drafting petitions—all alas! 
vitiated with the one fatal flaw, the absence of evidence as to the 
marriage, an absence of which he was himself painfully conscious. 
Often and often, as he came to this one weak spot he would pause, 
press his hand hard against his forehead, then turn over his papers 
and search again, till at length, wearied with disappointment, he 
would drop his head on the table in a bitter agony of sorrow. 
This latter feeling had been more than ever apparent during the 
few last days of his life, and whilst his life was slowly ebbing 
away he absorbed every moment in a vain endeavour to supply, 
though memory and power alike were defective, the one missing 
link. 

‘I tell you,’ said my friend, ‘ that I really believe that at some 
time or other he had come upon valuable evidence, but the strain 
or his reason had been such as to deprive him of the power of re- 
membrance. All last night he was muttering and thinking aloud, 
only tointerrupt himself now and again with the piteous words, “Oh 
gone, gone, all gone!” So the time wore away, and I assure you 
that it was no light task to sit there and feel the full consciousness 
of one’s impotence to help. Then suddenly, in the early morning 
when we were all feeling wearied out, a change came over him, 
and his face was flooded with what seemed the light of returning 
reason and memory; he raised himself in bed, shouted aloud 
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but one word, that seemed like the beginning of a quotation, ‘ad’ ; 
and then, before he could say more, he sank back dead. 

We were both of us silent for a few moments at the conclusion 
of the tale ; perhaps, as some ill-natured critic would say, because 
each wished the other to imagine him sympathetic—and then I 
asked at what time this had taken place. ‘At 4.55 this very 
morning,’ was the reply. With the rest of our conversation there 
is no need to trouble my readers, for as it did not relate to this 
subject they, under the same influence that possessed me at the 
time, might find it comparatively dull and uninteresting. 

The next morning I went to the library, still unable tu shake 
off the impression left on me by the tale, surrounded as it was, 
and set off by so much that was curious in the way of coincidence. 
Of one thing, however, I was unfeignedly glad, that I had suc- 
ceeded in diverting my young friend, Miss Davison, from her 
fruitless study. Alas! poor deluded mortals that we are—at least 
I may speak for the male sex. Did I think I had diverted her? 
her place, distinguished, according to our fashion, by a letter for 
the table and a number for the seat, and so called M. 13, was heaped 
up with books and papers about the Dalmaynes, over which she 
was bending her foolish little head in apparently zealous study. 
Last night I had been inclined to imagine her a sensible, rather 
taking kind of young person, but now my eyes were clearly open 
to the essential folly of her character. 

Nor was this latter feeling at all lessened by the pertinacity 
with which she stuck to her new subject, despite the interests of 
the work on which she was supposed to be engaged, and in what 
grew to seem something like contempt for the advice I gave her 
on the occasions when she came up to ask me questions as to the 
race of Dalmaynes. It was not that she did not acknowledge the 
justice of my words; but that, despite every appearance of assent, 
she always contrived to postpone the moment of positive ac- 
quiescence. On two or three occasions, indeed, she went back to 
her desk at M. 13 under the avowed pretence of bringing up for 
surrender the genealogical books which she had got together, but 
when I followed her to discover the reason of her ever fresh delays 
she was sure to be found immersed anew in the vain study she had 
promised to forswear. At last my friend himself grew restless 
at the slow progress she was making in collecting the materials of 
his study, and came to me. He was very angry, and I must 
admit, not without provocation. All remonstrances addressed to 
her, had been, so he said, useless; and he was on the verge of 
giving her her dismissal. I took the boldest of all courses, told 
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him the whole story, and asked if there was not some work to be 
done elsewhere, which might occupy her for a time till she re- 
covered from her craze. To my great relief, after a few minutes’ 
thought, he said that there were some manuscripts in the country 
from which some extracts had to be made, a job which would 
extend over a month or more. The chance was too good to be 
lost or trifled away, and, acting under his authority, I went down 
to the girl, told her of the new necessity which had, so I put it, 
arisen, pointed out that delay could not be thought of, and in a 
shorter time than might have been hoped, saw her out of the 
library on her way homeward to make preparations for the journey. 
I myself undertook to return the books which were in her desk, 
a task which, by-the-by, was not fulfilled till just before closing 
time; and that very afternoon she left London. 

As a matter of fact I scarcely felt secure of her absence, till 
the next morning showed me the seat at which she had been 
sitting tenanted by a very different occupant. The reader who 
had taken her place was a venerable clergyman, noted far and 
wide for his intimate knowledge of patristic literature. Just then 
he was engaged on the works of St. Jerome; and no sooner did I 
see him than my thoughts went back to a day some few weeks 
earlier, when we had had a long and unfinished discussion as to a 
certain bibliographical point on which we held differing views. 
Remembering this, I went to my desk to look up a few notes that 
I had made during the interval, for I felt quite certain that the 
controversy was on the point of renewal. As I was hastily 
marshalling my arguments I saw him approaching in his old 
shuffling way. Just a nod of recognition, and then a brief space 
whilst each paused, as it seemed, to allow his opponent the - 
courtesy of first speech. I was about to take advantage of his 
silence, when I saw his lips opening, and in clear, unmistakable 
accents he said: 

‘Can you tell me anything about the Dalmaynes of Shepney ?’ 

Without doubt I showed my acquaintance with theological 
literature, but not in its highest aspects, if I judged aright the 
looks of two or three readers who chanced to be standing near. 
This impression on my part was confirmed by the position of three 
of the attendants who, with their backs towards me, became 
suddenly absorbed in the study of the face of the clock, though, 
for my part, I failed to detect anything unusual in its appearance. 
However, I hastened to apologise, and accounted for my surprise 
by saying that I did not know that he found modern genealogies 
of great interest. 
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‘ Not as a rule, my dear sir, not as a rule; but then this case 
is different—I may say it possesses features quite peculiar to 
itself,’ 

‘Oh, indeed!’ I answered, quite innocently ; ‘I was not aware 
of that. What are they ?’ 

The Dean, for such, as it chanced, was his ecclesiastical posi- 
tion, betrayed signs of hesitation, grew confused, and then with 
the aspect of a man assuming a new and a great responsibility, 
he said: 

‘ Well, to say the truth, you know that one of them was sus- 
pected of being the part author of Waterland’s Treatise.’ Here 
he nodded significantly. 

Another pause of amazement, while I wondered which of us 
was losing his senses. 

‘Which of them was that?’ I faltered at last. 

‘Why, that’s exactly what I don’t know,’ replied the Dean 
brusquely, and then in the tone of a man uttering an irrefutable 
argument, ‘if I did, should I be here trying to find out?’ 

I gave up the point, told him all that I knew, and then sat 
down to reflect. Amidst a world of uncertainties, there was one 
thing clear enough, and that was that the Dean knew little or 
nothing about the Dalmaynes, and that the excuse as to Water- 
land’s Treatise was made up on the spur of the moment; and a 
very clumsy excuse it was. But this very fact so served to 
exonerate me from any feeling of responsibility, that during the 
next few days I derived a great quantity of cynical enjoyment 
from the view of one of the greatest controversialists in Europe 
fuddling his head with the petty details of the wild and roystering 
‘ life of a Jacobite lord in the eighteenth century. It even added 
to my pleasure to be able to compare his progress in research with 
that made a few days earlier by Miss Davison, a semper which 
did not issue in favour of the Dean. 

Thus matters went on for a time, and then a new complication 
arose. One morning the Dean came a little later than usual, to 
find his accustomed place occupied by one of the literary vuitures 
whom I have described before. Consequently, he took the next 
seat. A few hours after, the sound of dispute broke in on the 
silence of the library. I hastened down to the place from which 
the noise proceeded, and found, to my surprise, the Dean and his 
neighbour engaged in a bitter wordy war, the former apparently 
about to draw on his reminiscences of Milton and Salmasius, the 
latter finding his ammunition in the language of the nearest 
tap-room. On my approach both turned to me and made com- 
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plaints. As far as.I could make out, the matter stood as follows: 
The man who had superseded the Dean, wishing to use some of 
the books which the latter had collected on the subject of the 
Dalmaynes, had drawn them on to his side of the partition 
separating the two desks. He said in rough language that the 
parson was not himself using any of the books in question, and 
that he wanted them. A Greek treatise on the Incarnation, lying 
open on the Dean’s desk, certainly corroborated the earlier part of 
his statement, but no sooner had he made his remark than I fore- 
saw the beginning of a long strife. Of all obstinate men my 
friend the theologian was the most obstinate—a quality which had 
perhaps conduced not inconsiderably to his ecclesiastical advance- 
ment—and amongst all his prejudices there was none deeper rooted 
than the dislike of being referred to as a ‘parson.’ He seemed 
to snuff up the spirit of battle, stood on the fact that the books 
were his, and refused all compromise. I could do nothing, for 
with his old accustomed shrewdness he proceeded to read them 
with an apparent pretence of devoting himself once again to 
eighteenth-century genealogy. ‘ 
The next day he was checkmated by a clever move on the part 
of his antagonist, who, on an early arrival bad not only secured 
both the seat M. 13 and every reference book relating to the sub- 
ject of the Dalmaynes, but had taken the further precaution of 
taking into his keeping all those relating to the theological 
matters the Dean was studying. For the sake of readers un- 
acquainted with the arrangements of the library I would here 
explain that the more ordinary works of reference are kept in 
shelves in the reading-room itself, so that the readers can help 
themselves; whilst in order to obtain other books tickets have to 
be filled up and presented to an attendant. These latter books 
are retained for the use of the reader, who has got them out, 
from day to day on his application. As a natural result the Dean 
found that he could neither work at his own subject, which he 
wanted to do, nor read about the Dalmaynes, which he did not 
want to do; while, to demand that the hack writer ‘should give 
up the theological reference works was in itself a surrender of his 
claim to those relating to the other study. Under these cireum- 
stances, one might have thought a compromise would have been 
arrived at; but no such thing; the two sat and glowered at each 
other the whole day. On the morrow there was a regular dash for 
the reference books and the seat, the Dean winning bya neck, 
and so matters continued, till the interest of the staff was aroused, 
and every morning at opening time there was quite a group 
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assembled to see the race between the venerable white-baired 
ecclesiastic and the red-nosed dirty hack. 

There they came, the one with excitement giving life to his 
regular keen-cut features, and his student’s shuffle quickened 
into a trot despite the disadvantage of apron and gaiters, while 
close behind snorted and puffed a plethoric personage, ignorance 
marked on every feature, while his quick breathing exhaled quite 
a fine atmosphere of alcohol. 

I myself was a witness of the final in the competition. Picking 
my way along a neighbouring street early one dirty morning, I 
became aware that the figure immediately before me was that of 
the hack hurrying on to secure his place. Just then an omnibus 
passed with the Dean in it; no sooner did his eye fall on his foe 
than, hastily thrusting his fare into the conductor’s hand, he began 
to dismount before there was time for the horses to draw up. 
There was a slip, a fall, and down in the mud he went, scholar- 
ship, gaiters, and all. Together with several others I went to his 
assistance, only to find that his leg was broken. He was removed 
to his home, and now M. 13 had an undoubted tenant, and the 
hack had possession of all the books. 

Once more my assistance was sought, once more, I regret to 
say, rendered. This time, however, the investigator devoted 
himself to his task with a vigour and determination unequalled 
even by the ardent little Miss Davison. Day after day he sat at 
M. 13, reading and making notes, but never, as I heard occasion- 
ally, coming on any very definite evidence. His appearance and 
habits, indeed, underwent alteration, and, as it seemed at first, 
much for the better. He no longer indulged in the potations 
which had given his features the roseate hue, which now began 
to yield place toa curious dirty pallor. Once or twice as I looked 
at him it seemed to me that his features were keener than they 
used to be. I found out afterwards that this was actually the 
case, and the cause the bare, brutal, fact of starvation. Before he 
was lured on to the fatal search, he had supported himself by 
writing infrequent paragraphs for third-rate papers, and the 
money gained by these, together with a few shillings which 
he made by occasional successes in foisting off on publishers 
old scraps culled from early magazines, provided him with the rent 
for his bare attic and the means for a bare living, though more 
copious drinking. The Library was his sitting-room. But now 
the means even for these were withdrawn, since the ardour of his 
study left him no time for what he had called his literary work. 
His attic given up, his drink cut off, he came at last to the very 
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depth of destitution. He rarely had food, and he never got a 
bed except in an archway, or, if luck served him, on the boards of 
some market-cart. Perhaps it was this, perhaps the real attraction 
of his study which made him more and more reluctant to leave 
the reading-room at night. To such an extent did he manifest 
this unwillingness, that on more than one occasion he even tried 
to dodge the attendants so that he might remain in the library 
after it was closed. 

One day, a gloomy day in November, the fog fell with sudden 
and unexampled rapidity, a space of some three minutes sufficing 
for the transformation change from light and activity to a state of 
utter darkness, made more visible by the hazy, half-seen lights of 
the attendants as they moved through the library to see that none 
of the readers had remained behind in the general haste of the 
clearance. It was, let it be remembered, long before the day of 
the introduction of the electric light, and then, as now, the regu- 
lations of the Library forbade the introduction of light except in 
the ‘shape of locked lanterns. The gloom continued throughout 
the rest of the day, and when the time for ordinary closing arrived, 
I left my post, little dreaming of what would have happened before 
I returned next morning. What that was I can only relate in the 
way in which it was told me. As the night wore itself away, the 
air cleared, and the policeman on duty in the passage directly 
leading to the reading-room said that between the hours of twelve 
and one the mconlight shone in bright as day. It was about that 
time that on one occasion of his approach towards the door he 
thought he heard the sound of footsteps within. On closer at- 
tention, however, he came to the opinion that he had been mis- 
taken, and that the noise that had first alarmed and then disquieted 
him was nothing but the sound of the wind rustling along the 
outside of the building. As he confessed, this explanation, satis- 
factory though it might be to the reason, did not dissipate the 
uncomfortable feeling that was stealing over him, of some neigh- 
bouring, though unknown, presence. This sensation did not 
lessen as, during the course of the next few hours, the darkness 
preliminary to the coming dawn increased around him. He seemed 
in the midst of life, and, as he afterwards expressed it, had he 
but shut his eyes he could have known that figures were passing 
up and down, before and behind. Yet, amid all the dim impressions 
made on him, there was one more constant, more deep-rooted, and 
more steady. Nigh at hand was a fellow-creature, struggling 
vainly, and in need of the assistance which he would fain, but 
could not, give. Suddenly, and out of the dark, there rang upon 
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his ear one loud cry—a cry of joy and satisfaction. It came from 
the interior of the library. He called to the police without, and 
rushed towards the door; but even before he reached it there 
came, murmured out, another‘cry, but how different from the last! 
The joy had yielded place, and it was a wail of utter despair, as from 
one foiled, and foiled completely, that now succeeded the late shout 
of exultation. Others came up, they opened the doors, pressed 
in with their lanterns, but their search was short. Near at hand 
was the still figure of a man bowed over some books and papers 
at a seat. The man was the hack writer, the seat was M. 13. 
They went to the desk—he was dead; not dead long, for the pen 
clutched in his hand was easily detached, and on the sheet before 
him, written in ink yet wet, was the word ‘ Add,’ and then, at a 
little distance, the figure ‘1.’ As they laid the form softly upon 
the floor, a neighbouring clock slowly tolled the hour of five. 

It may well be imagined what a sensation this incident caused 
among the frequenters of the reading-room later on that same 
morning. They divided themselves into knots, and took sides in 
a discussion, some maintaining that Mr. Arthurs, for such was the 
dead man’s name, had died in terror at some apparition, others 
contenting themselves with the more commonplace account fur- 
nished by the doctor’s report that starvation was the cause of death. 

For my part I was willing to be released from all speculation, 
and sat back in my chair with my mind filled with the facts that 
had happened during the past few weeks. One thing, indeed, 
made me connect them with the fate of the man who had just 
died. The books which were piled on his desk, got together again 
after we had put them away by lantern-light, were the books of 
reference relating to the Dalmaynes. The unhappy man had, 
beyond doubt, secreted himself in the room, and then, aided by 
the brief period of moonlight, made the mad attempt to resume 
his ill-fated studies. 

I was convinced of the necessity of interrupting the persistence 
of the fate that had become associated with each successive tenant 
of this one particular seat. For the present a renewal of the danger 
had been provided against, for the desk was heaped with books— 
put there by my order—as if in use; but what to do for the future, 
the morrow and the days after, was an insoluble problem, till I 
remembered that that very day was the day for a meeting of the 
trustees. I determined to lay the case before them; a resolve in 
which I was strengthened by the impression which the events had 
made on the mind of my chief, the librarian. On his reeommenda- 
tion I was called in before them to tell my story. It would be an 
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exaggeration to say that they did not believe me; but it hurt 
my self-pride much more to find out that, as I proceeded, they, 
or at least some of them, evidently regarded me as deluded, 
perhaps incompetent. One or two of the older and more ex- 
perienced members seemed willing to give some little attention 
to the strange but evident connection between the occupancy of 
the particular seat and the vagaries of the readers, but their 
opinions, and the indecision of the others, were speedily over- 
borne by the arrogant scepticism of the youngest, though, I am 
bound to confess, not the least erudite of their number. ‘It was 
all nonsense,’ he averred, and they succumbed. In answer to my 
humble remonstrance, backed, I flatter myself, by no inadequate 
argument, he said, in a confident way : 

‘Gh, well! I shall soon show you the preposterous nature of 
your idea. As soon as the meeting is over I shall come and sit 
there myself.’ 

After that there was nothing more to be said, and I withdrew. 
The desk was cleared, and in about half an hour Sir Henry came 
down to sit at the desk and to resume the examination of some 
old Latin missals which an attendant had brought thither from 
the private room where he had previously been working, but ten 
minutes afterwards he left his seat and came slowly up to the 
centre to speak to me. Even before he opened his lips, I could 
have sworn to the words he would say; and therefore it was with 
little surprise, though with a sort of dumb satisfaction, that I 
listened to the old and oft-reiterated inquiry, ‘Oh, Mr. Watson, 
can you tell me anything about the Dalmaynes of Shepney ?’ 
There was no time to be lost, so, foregoing all revenge, I took 
no notice of his inquiry, but hastily asked him some question 
about a serious infraction of the rules that had recently occurred, 
and then contrived to draw him off to another part of the building. 
Meantime I had sent off a note to the librarian, just telling him 
of the facts ; and when he came it was to make a request which 
allowed Sir Henry no opportunity for resuming his work that day. 
When he was gone, and when at last the reading-room was closed, 
we sat down and stared blankly into each other’s faces. 

At last I told him what seemed to me the best course, and, 
despite his demur at first, his consent was ultimately gained, and 
with his permission I sat down to spend the whole of the night 
in the reading-room, alone. Let me say at once that I was neither 
a believer nor disbeliever in spirits, ghosts, apparitions, or whatever 
visitants from, the supernatural may be termed. I was not sceptical, 
I was not credulous, but I resolved to watch out the night alone 
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It was not long before I repented of my resolve, for the room 
grew cruelly cold, and it was all that I could do to maintain 
an ordinary condition of warmth by walking rapidly to and fro. 
Still, my lot was not without its alleviations. I had taken 
the precaution to provide myself with some sandwiches and a 
flask of Burgundy, and when midnight came I settled down with 
satisfaction to a comfortable little meal. It was soon over; I 
drained the last drop of the generous old wine, and then looked 
round me afresh. The scene was impressive. Through the 
windows the moonlight was stealing in soft cold radiance, and I 
could look down each row of seats, now for once untenanted, see 
the long rows of books running round the dome, unread now and 
left in their places. A flood of memories came pouring back. 
All the old familiar forms seemed to come again before me, and 
by a slight effort of imagination I might have thought to see the 
reading-room filled again with the throng of workers whom I had 
known once, but who now had passed into the silence of death, 
leaving bustle and learning to a newer generation. I could run 
my eye from seat toseat. There had sat the greatest scholar of his 
day, whose years had been spent in accumulating a store of eru- 
dition which he never communicated to mankind; now his only 
memorial was an edition of one almost unknown classic: close by 
had laboured a man of science, alternating with rapidity from the 
library to his laboratory, till one day a trifling scratch with 
the dissecting-knife had signed the warrant for absence from 
both : there an historian of note had researched and toiled only to 
leave behind him a mass of notes which no successor had been 
able to combine into their whole. They were gone, all gone! 
The moonlight was fading, the dream dying, and I was growing 
cold. I got up again and paced up and down, for how long I 
could not have said, for it was dark, and but at rare intervals, and 
then only to an ear listening acutely, did the clock of the neighbour- 
ing church make itself heard. Up and down I went, among the 
seats and round the library, till at last fatigue overcame me and 
I sat down on the chair nearest to the spot I had reached. 

It was a strange night, so I felt—and what the object ? Once 
more I went over the whole story, and in turn I seemed con- 
fronted with each of those workers who had sought to penetrate 
into the past of the Dalmaynes. There was the young girl 
reader, the venerable ecclesiastic, the ill-fated hack, and last the 
brilliant trustee whose fate I had striven to avert ; but then there 
came before my mind the old worn man who had wrestled so 
boldly for the secret and died, perhaps with the clue before his 
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memory. I had gone through the whole array of evidence often 
before, but now sitting there in the darkness I turned to the 
question with new vigour. The form of the old man seemed by 
my side to animate my labour; with him I was turning over, so 
it seemed, book by book, and paper after paper. I was reading 
long statements, deciphering old documents with an almost re- 
sistless eagerness. From one to another I proceeded; but 
suddenly my heart stood still, for what was this before me but a 
paper with the solution of the whole? It was so, and I grasped 
the document, while in my ears there seemed throbbing the 
wildest exultation, and all around grew dim in the overflooding 
joy! I can remember it all clearly ; how I rose and nearly shouted 
aloud ; how by one effort I mastered my emotion sufficiently to 
make a necessary abstract ; then a blank! 

The next thing I recollect was the noise of a door opening. 
I started up to find the room filled with the light of morning, and 
the sergeant on duty at the door. I looked upward, the seat at 
which I was sitting was M. 13. I looked on the desk; before me 
written on the blotting pad were the words 

Addit. MSS. 14,129. 

I have little more to tell, as a student will have inferred—the 
entry referred to one of the MSS. in the library. When the 
keeper of the manuscript department came I went to him, and 
together we got out the manuscript denoted. We were disap- 
pointed at first, for, so far as we could see, it related to a wholly 
different matter, but on holding up the paper against the light, 
we found that underneath this, on one of the pages, was an entry 
very faded and much obliterated. At length we made it out, and 
these were the words we read: 

Henry Dalmayne m. Eleanur Lannet-—for proving thereof 
v. register Answick ch. ; to date April 14, 1746. 

That afternoon saw me down at Answick, a small village in 
Staffordshire. The entry was there sure enough. The next day 
I had the fact of the marriage and its importance to any surviving 
heir published in the papers, and the day after that-] was sitting 
once more in my old seat, henceforth to be troubled no more 
by inquiries about the Dalmayne peerage, for which, I hear, 4 
claimant has just appeared. 

EDWARD KERSEY. 
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Gn an Ofd Garden, 


CHAPTER I. 


Queen rose of the rosebud, garden of girls. . . . 
Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls.— Zennyson. 


THERE were tall white lilies down the path, and hollyhocks, and 
great bushes of lavender: and, down below, carnations, stocks, and 
mignonette vied for the place of honour from their tangled mass 
of sweetness. 

It was all very untidy, though, nevertheless, rich in a beauty 
peculiarly its own, which made the old-fashioned garden seem the 
most delightful place in the world, and its close-cut box hedges 
and quaintly-trimmed yews the prettiest things on earth. People 
said that the latter were the beauty of the place; but the Major 
liked the lilies best. He thought they stood in their purity like 
guardian angels to the inmates of the garden. 

Generally speaking, these were only two in number; but often 
other voices and footsteps came to wake its echoes. They were all 
young save one—an old, old lady, whose hair had borrowed its 
whiteness from the winter snows, though her heart was young as 
in the days of long ago. 

‘Madam,’ they called her; and she was known by no other 
name, even to her grandchild Marjory. 

The name suited her with its quaint dignity. 

She was sitting now under the old cedar waiting for the party 
who would come to drink the fast-cooling tea. | Every afternoon 
during that sunny month of June, Madam had sat under that 
tree with her knitting and waited. To and fro the needles flitted 
busily, never stopping in their pendulum-like motion, while 
Madam’s thoughts kept pace silently. Now and then her eyes 
were lifted to the spot she was watching, otherwise nothing indi- 
cated that her thoughts were anywhere but on her work. 

There was no impatience manifested, nothing but calm 
expectancy. Old people are not often in a hurry for things, they 
are past the fever and restlessness of youth, i 
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At last voices were heard. Madam’s work lay still in her lap. 
She knew just how they would come for their tea, as they came 
every night, up from the river. A flutter of dresses among the 
trees, little snatches of girlish laughter, deeper tones joining in ; 
then they emerged from the shrubbery path. 

First Marjory with the Major, her head just reaching to his 
shoulder; over which he was bending to answer some saucy 
question from her laughing lips. Then two other couples—two 
more officers, and two Miss Fortescues. 

They were very fashionable young ladies, who always spent a 
season in London, and only came back to the village to recruit 
their looks after heated ball-rooms; but they were never too 
fashionable to dislike the old garden, or think Madam anything 
but the best company in the world. 

Sometimes they laughed at Marjory for her quaint dresses, with 
short waist and soft flowing skirt, unadorned by frill or flounce 
like their own; but when they dressed her one day in some of the 
latter, they were fain to confess with Juliet (Madam’s maid), that 
‘ Miss Marjory’s own clothes became her best ;’ and the girl went 
back to her ‘ faded silk,’ like Enid of old, unconscious of the 
charm it possessed. 

The Major was even so bold as to affirm (to himself) that no 
new-fangled garment which was ever invented could improve this 
little girl; but then perhaps he was prejudiced, and when he 
looked at her face, forgot all about the gown. 

Madam, however, shared his opinion. She looked at the girl 
now, lying back in a low, easy chair, and her lips parted in a 
smile. 

‘Tea, Marjory? Have you quite forgotten us this evening?’ 

‘Oh, Madam, and you must be tired of waiting. I am so 
sorry.’ 

"The girl’s fingers moved deftly about among the cups; but 
when all were supplied she leaned back again in her chair, idly 
swinging her hat. 

It was the Major who broke the silence. 

‘This is my idea of happiness,’ he said, stirring his tea. 

‘Which, tea or cake ?’ asked the elder Miss Fortescue. 

‘Both,’ he answered smiling. ‘ Each part of this scene makes 
up a most perfect whole.’ He gave a wave of his hand to include 
the whole group, but unconsciously his eyes seemed to get no 
further than Marjory. 

‘You don’t soar very high,’ she said severely, sitting upright 
to join in the conversation. ‘ Your ideas of happiness should be 
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hardships and long marches, and dying on a battlefield, and such- 
like enjoyments.’ 

‘Should they?’ he asked, meeting her eyes. ‘Won’t you 
sometimes allow me a little civilised pleasure?’ His voice always 
had a gentle tone when speaking to her as if talking to a wilful 
child. 

Just the faintest tinge of colour came into Marjory’s cheeks, 
like the bloom of the peach-blossoms which had lately dropped 
from the wall; but before she could answer one of the other 
officers had spoken. : 

‘I thought an Indian life was your idea of happiness, Major ?’ 

‘Not quite,’ he answered gravely; ‘though I own it has its 
advantages.’ 

‘Oh, but it 2s rather jolly, isn’t it?’ persisted the other. His 
regiment was going to India soon, and he thought of asking the 
youngest Miss Fortescue whether she would not try the life out 
there with him ! 

The Major smiled. He knew what the young man meant. 

‘I have had a great many happy days out there,’ he began 
lazily; but then his good nature prevailing, he roused himself, 
and kept them all amused for the next half-hour with such 
graphic descriptions of scenes and doings in the far East that 
anyone might fairly long to be there. The Miss Fortescues were 
charmed, and even the subalterns were satisfied : noting that day 
with a red letter in their mental diaries. 

Only Marjory remained silent. Once or twice the Major’s eyes 
rested questioningly upon her, but nothing this evening could draw 
forth a mischievous sally or gay repartee. Later on, they all 
walked to the gate. The visitors were going away—officers to mess, 
young ladies home to dinner. 

Madam had asked the Major to stay, and he first declined, 
but at the last minute changed his mind. 

‘Will you have me now?’ he asked, running went as the 
others sauntered down the path. 

‘Certainly,’ she nodded back. ‘No! No! go with them ’ (as he 
would have offered his arm) ; ‘I shall go indoors to rest now, and 
Juliet can see to me.’ 

Then he followed the little party to the gate. The two officers 
would see the Miss Fortescues home. Marjory and the Major 
turned slowly back. 

‘Did you really think that I ought to have no pleasures out- 
side my profession ?’ he asked, following up a train of thought from 
their late conversation. 
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‘Why ?—Oh! you mean what I said just now?’ she answered 
listlessly. ‘I don’t know. I suppose everybody has their own idea 
of happiness.’ 

The Major looked down at the little figure beside him. 

‘I am afraid you're tired,’ he said. 

She roused herself. ‘No, not tired, but cross.’ 

‘Is that possible ?’ he asked, 

‘ Don’t be silly,’ she answered, a smile breaking over her face 
in spite of herself: then it died away. ‘But I really am cross, 
and so would you be, i 5 

‘Yes ?’ he queried. 

‘IT didn’t mean to tell you,’ she said naively ; ‘ but now I. must. 
It’s Mr. Benjamin !’ 

The Major’s face darkened. ‘ Yes’ (in a different tone). 

‘There! you see you're cross already! but I'll forgive you—’ 
laughing merrily. ‘ Well, what do you think he did? He wrote 
yesterday, actually wrote to Madam, and proposed for me!’ 

‘And you said 

‘What did you suppose I said?’ turning on him with scorn. 
‘I just told Madam to inform him that Miss Clive was very much 
flattered, but that she preferred being asked a question direct in- 
stead of through another person, and that she must decline the 
great honour he had offered her.’ 

‘Poor man !’ began the Major sympathetically. 

‘Oh, but wait, you’ve not heard the best of it. He came this 
morning himself, with the meekest apology, and tried to propose 
in person. Madam said it was my fault, and I must see him; 
but I thought I should have died of laughter. Oh! you’ve no 
idea how funny he looked: he was quite white and shaky; and 
talked about his heart, and going away, and I tried to be dignified, 
but it was no use.’ And leaning back her head, she laughed again 
at the recollection. 

For one moment the Major felt tempted to join in. A vision 
of the Reverend David Benjamin’s pale face, white and trembling 
before the shrine of his devotion, filled his mind with a feeling 
first of amusement, then indignation at the presumption of the 
‘ weak-hearted fool ;’ but finally pity gained the mastery. Would 
she one day laugh at him like this? Think him perhaps ‘old’ 
and ‘funny’? A little pain came into his voice. 

‘Hush, child,’ he said. ‘You don’t understand these things 
yet. Perhaps he really loves you; and if so, God help him.’ 

She was startled by his earnestness. 
‘TI didn’t mean to laugh,’ she said penitently, ‘ but he’s such a 
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horror. Please don’t look so grave, because I’m going to get. you 
a flower for your coat, and you mustn’t be angry any more.’ 

‘I am never angry with you,’ he said. 

They had reached the rose-garden, and he watched her roam- 
ing among the trees. Roses of every shade and hue grew there. 
Here a great Gloire de Dijon lifted its creamy head by the side 
of a delicate la France; there a beautiful crimson burnt out its 
glowing heart near a tender Marechal Niel. From a trellis the 
pink moss-buds nodded to the blush roses, and asked the little 
China dwarfs if they could ever climb so high. In fact, there was 
nothing but roses to be seen, like those which had bloomed there 
for generations, and would still re-open year after year, when 
winter should have come for the owners of the garden. 

Marjory chose a deep red bud, and brought it with a smile. 

‘Now, I’m going to put it in your coat for you; isn’t it a 
beauty ?’ 

The Major bent down and watched the deft white fingers at 
their work. His own went up and touched them softly. 

‘What pretty little hands you have,’ he said. 

She drew them away with a cry of pain. 

‘Oh, don’t.’ 

‘Why, my child, have I hurt you? I would not for worlds.’ 

‘No, no, only somebody else used to say that.’ 

Did a chord stop beating in the Major’s heart! The roses 
still bloomed round him, a breath of summer air brought him . 
their scent. The sun was tinging the sky with as many and 
varied tints. He drew in a deep breath and spoke. 

‘Yes, dear, and somebody ° 

‘Somebody died,’ sobbed Marjory. 

Then his kind strong hands went up and stroked the bowed 
head. 

‘ Poor little girl,’ he said. ‘ Poor, dear little girl.’ 





CuHapTeER II. 


I hear alone the memory of his words.—#. B. Browning. 


Tuat little incident in the garden decided the Major upon a 
point he had before only contemplated. (It was the summer of 
’82, when all eyes were turned towards Egypt; when Tel-el-Kebir 
had yet to be fought, and won.) 

He was a quiet man, and a lonely one; and when he saw that 


Marjory did not respond to the only wish of his life, he shut up 
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his sorrow in his heart and kept it to himself. Only, he knew that 
henceforth he must lead a life of action, with no spare moments 
for day-dreams. 

Using what interest he possessed, he effected an exchange into 
a battalion already on active service; and, having made his pre- 
parations, came to say good-bye to his friends. 

They were both surprised and genuinely sorry, and told him 
so. The Major was touched by it. 

Even Marjory seemed sobered, and a little troubled, when she 
heard the two subalterns talk of the chances and dangers of war. 
Perhaps Madam, in her wise old head, guessed somewhat of the 
truth, but she kept her counsel ; and only gave the Major a very 
special invitation to dine with them on the last night. 

Other men, perhaps, might have taken the opportunity to ad- 
vance their suit, but the Major was not quite commonplace; or, 
perhaps, was too much so, and kept to his old-fashioned, chivalric 
notions, with no desire for change. He would not, for worlds, 
have roused Marjory’s grief again by intruding on those feelings 
which were still too near the surface to be touched by a new- 
comer’s hand. 

‘If I ever come back from the war,’ he said to himself, ‘ I will 
ask her then; if not, God grant she may find some one worthier 
and better to care for her than I.’ . 

And the girl herself never realised the wealth of love which 
was lying at her feet, till it was too late to pick it up—too late 
even to call it back. 

Therefore, although the last evening was necessarily a little 
sad, she made no sign, whereby he might gain the slightest hope, 
or put to a venture the question which trembled on his lips. 

When Madam bade him good-bye, she added a reminder that 
there would always be a welcome for him at the old house; and 
he thanked her quietly, saying: 

‘TI shall always think of the happy days spent here, even if I 
never come back.’ 

Marjory felt a strange and unwonted inclination to cry, but 
hid her feelings under a veil of petulancy. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t talk in that horrid way. Of course 
you’re coming back, and then we'll have tea in the garden again, 
and no end of fun.’ 

The Major glanced up sadly at her. She was standing in the 
window, with the cool breeze lifting her white dress softly to and 
fro, and stirring the little curls on her forehead. What should 
she know of sadness ? 
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‘Yes, when I come back, we’ll have great fun again,’ he said 
gently. 

Then he shook hands with Madam—a firm, strong clasp, and 
said good-bye. 

‘I'll come to the gate and let you out,’ said Marjory, pushing 
open the window, but the Major stopped her. 

‘No, it is raining, see! ’—he held out his hand, and drew it in 
with the raindrops sparkling upon it. 

‘ How tiresome! I did so want to go and get you a rose.’ 

She was like a spoilt child this evening, impatient of being 
crossed ; and as such the Major treated her. 

‘ Never mind,’ he said, ‘when I come back you shall give me 

? 

She looked up smiling. ‘All right; I will.’ 

They were standing rather behind the curtains, in the deep 
recess of the window. Madam bent over her knitting near the 
lamplight, oblivious of anything happening among the shadows. 

‘ Good-bye, little girl,’ the Major said. ‘God bless and keep 
you.’ He had softly taken both Marjory’s hands in his, and, 
moved by an irresistible impulse, he gently—nay, almost reveren- 
tially—stooped down and kissed them, and was gone. 

' Marjory’s eyes filled with sudden tears, but too late for him to 
see; too late to comfort the brave heart which had fought so often 
right valiantly against fearful odds, yet was well-nigh broken 
now. 

He did not go home at once, but wandered for a few minutes 
in the rose-garden, listening to the rain which pattered down on 
the leaves, and thinking it very fairly represented his own state 
of mind. 

If the Major had been a wise man, he would have gone home, 
taken off his wet things, smoked a cigar, and gone to hed; but 
he was in that mood which comes to all of us sometimes; when, 
wretched ourselves, we take a positive pleasure in all that is dreary 
and miserable around us. 

So he paced up and down among the roses, thinking of the 
many happy hours he had spent there, and of Marjory’s sweet 
young face, and whether he would ever see it again; till a neigh- 
bouring clock warned him it was getting late, and he ought 
to go. 

Down by the gate, however, he lingered for a moment, and 
turned back to look at the half-hidden house. 

*Good-night, my beloved,’ he whispered ; ‘ good-bye.’ 

And the tall, white lilies, hanging their stately heads, felt a 
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drop, warmer than the summer rain, fall on their fast-fading love- 
liness. Then the firm tread went swiftly by, and the gentle night 
fell and shrouded the flowers in its darkness. 

After that day the old garden seemed to grow quieter. Marjory’s 
footsteps still tripped lightly over the grass, and up and down the 
pathway; but somehow the merry laugh was less frequent, the 
gay tones seemed softer, more subdued, graver. 

The visitors, too, seemed changed; for instead of frequenting 
the river, they now rarely left the garden, but sauntered instead 
down its most hidden bye-ways: always two and two, and always 
talking low and earnestly. 

Madam did not need to be told what they talked of; she knew 
too well how the old story was repeated among the roses, as it 
had been in her young days, when the earth seemed so beautiful, 
and no thought of care came to sadden the brightest dreams. 

They came to tell it her one day, with many smiles and 
blushes, and a few tears also on the part of the young ladies, who 
began to realise that a soldier’s wife must be ready to let her 
husband go wherever his orders take him, he it toa foreign land, 
or—war. 

And Madam listened, sympathising, advising, encouraging ; 
and sent them away in a blissful state of happiness. 

Then she kept Marjory more than ever with her, guarding the 
girl with a special care. 

Gradually the summer waned into autumn, with that imper- 
ceptible change which is felt rather than seen. On the wall the 
peaches blushed beneath the kisses of the sun: in the orchard he 
touched the apples till they glowed like balls of flame. 

And September sped on, while there crept into the air the 
crispness of early frosts; and anxious eyes were searching the 
papers for the last news from the Soudan. 

There came one afternoon when Madam was seated at the 
window, her work for once unused in her lap, her hands holding 
a letter. It was along one, written on thin, foreign paper, but 
she had read it twice before laying it down. 

Outside everything was bright; in the distance the reapers 
called to each other amongst the golden corn, and their voices 
came up from the meadows with a cheerful sound. The lovers 
had wandered there, presumably to watch the last loads in; too 
busy, really, in their own world, to notice anything beyond each 
other. Down the gravel-path came Marjory, in the brilliant sun- 
shine, and stopped at the window. 

‘Come in, my child,’ said Madam, ‘I want yau,’ 
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Something in her tone made her look up. 

‘Is anything the matter?’ she asked. 

For answer Madam pulled her softly down till she sat on the 
stool at her feet; then she took both her hands and held them 
tightly. 

‘T have had a letter, Marjory.’ 

No need to ask from whom. One glance showed Marjory the 
foreign paper ; some subtle instinct told the rest. A great wave 
of crimson flooded her face for a moment, then faded into white. 
Mutely she held out her hands for the letter, and Madam gave 
it her without a word. 

After that there was a long, long silence in the room while 
Marjory read—read as though each word were being burnt into 
her brain with letters of fire. 

It was only the old story which comes so often from those 
wars where Englishmen, loving their country more than anything 
else, lay down their lives with that gallant pluck which never 
questions the why or wherefore of the sacrifice. 

Marjory’s cheek glowed as she read the tale of daring, 
which the Major’s friend seemed as proud to tell as if he himself 
shared those distinctions which his brother officer had died to 
gain. ‘ 

Yes, that was the summing-up of the whole letter—the Major 
was dying. Suffering from his wound, worn with fever, away 
from proper nurses and comforts, the writer said that long before 
his letter reached its destination his friend would be laid to rest 
beneath the desert sand. 

He was a kind-hearted man and wrote at length, giving every 
detail of the camp life and its surroundings which he thought 
might interest the recipients of the letter in far-away Eng- 
land. 
But there was one bit of it in which he had no part; a little 
scrap folded up tight, whose faint pencilled words said, ‘ Child 
Marjory, good-bye. God bless you, dear, for I love you.’ That 
was all the Major’s message. 

The room seemed to grow quieter and yet more still. Nota 
sound within. Outside, 


The reapers reaped, and the sun fell, 
And all the land was dark. 


Dimly, and like a blind person groping for help, Marjory stretched 
out her hands to Madam. 
‘Oh, Madam, dear Madam, let me always stay with you!’ 
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Then her kind old friend bent down and gathered the girl to 
her motherly heart. 

‘You shall never leave me, Marjory.’ 

And up from the glowing cornfields strolled the lovers in the 
sweet evening light. 


CHAPTER III. 


Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew ; 

I would be so tender, so loving, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


It is only in novels that people die of broken hearts. In real 
life they have to hide their sorrows with a smiling face, and go 
on battling with the world in spite of it’s all being dark for them. 
Sometimes they have to drink their cup of grief to the bitter end ; 
but more often new joys and interests spring up to heal the 
wound. In the first days of her sorrow Marjory thought she 
could not live through it. When too late she woke to know that 
her heart had gone from her own keeping into another’s, who 
would never now come to claim it. The fact had grown upon 
her gradually and unconsciously till that sad afternoon when she 
read the Major’s farewell message. 

Then she knew why the days had seemed so long lately ; why 
the light had gone out of the bright afternoons and left them 
dull. When the Major first went away she missed him—missed 
having some one to tease, to listen to her nonsense, and be her 
patient slave. Then she began to think about him, wondering 
what he was doing, and if he would come back when the war 
was over, till the wonder grew into a longing which checked her 
laughter and made her eagerly scan the papers for news. 

Madan, silent and observant, noted it all, but she did not 
speak, not even in those long sad days which followed the letter. 
Nevertheless, by a thousand loving ways did she shield and 
comfort the child who had clung to her in her broken-heartedness, 
There was a sympathy which had no need of words between the 
elder woman and the girl. 

Marjory knew that Madam guessed her secret, but she could 
not bear to speak of it then, nor until long after the winter 
evenings first closed in, and the flickering firelight invited those 
whispered confidences and low, hushed talks, which eased and 
soothed her mind. 

Three years ago, when she was barely seventeen, Marjory fell 
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in love. There had been a bonny sailor lad, scarcely one year her 
senior, who worshipped the very ground on which she trod. 
Together they walked and talked in the old garden, vowing a 
love which neither time nor impediments should sever. 

It was all very sweet and pretty, and they firmly believed in 
each other. But before a year had passed away, and they were 
just beginning to learn that the world contained other nice and 
pretty people besides themselves, the sailor lad died, leaving 
Marjory only the tender memory of what might have been. 

The girl told herself she would never, no, never, marry or love 
anybody else, and cherished her belief until the present all- 
absorbing passion taught her that only once in our lives does the 
real love come to us. 

Sometimes in after happier years she wondered why these weeks 
of misery had been hers. Of course there was much sympathy. 
The two young men were sincerely sorry, for the Major had been 
justly popular. The young ladies dropped tears of genuine 
sympathy, guessing but half the truth. For a few days the 
lovers almost felt ashamed of being so happy; they walked about 
with slow steps and hushed voices. Then the natural exuberance 
of youth returned, and they were light-hearted once more. 

And Madam wrote, but the letter, like so many another one, 
lay unheeded for long weeks at a little foreign post-office, and 
never reached its owner until the answer had come to its senders 
in quite another way; for the troops had gone back to India 
almost directly after the victory, and that letter was not the only 
one delayed or lost. 

And the garden grew still more deserted. Not that the lovers 
abandoned it all at once. Oh, no! They paced up and down its 
sheltered paths in spite of cold winds and rare sunshine. But 
they were often very busy, and at the end of October there came 
one bright day when they bid farewell to it, and the next they 
drove away with much commotion of flags flying, music, and 
people cheering, to a new life of their own, where it is to be hoped 
they found many happy days. 

Such a gay wedding it was; and Marjory had helped both 
brides to dress, and gone with them to church, and breakfast, 
until everything was over: leaving but a confused jumble in her 
head of blessings and speeches, tears and smiles, to think over 
afterwards in her own little room. 

‘If he would only come back,’ she said, sobbing herself to 
sleep, ‘I would never say one cross word again, never!’ 

Courage! Marjory. This year’s roses are dead, but others 
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will bloom again. The winter snows are hiding the buds, not kill- 
ing them; they will spring forth once more fresh and beautiful: 
better perhaps for the waiting time. There are soft winds blowing 
in a far-off land which are bringing back life and health to weary 
limbs, and by-and-by they will blow the good ship home with a 
freight precious to waiting hearts. But that is in the future; at 
present the dark days go on without a change. 

Once indeed Mr. Benjamin renewed his suit; in much fear 
and trembling of course, and anticipating by instinct the answer 
he received. But this time it was given in such different guise 
from the last that he could scarcely believe it was the same 
haughty young lady who had given him his dismissal before. 

‘Do not think any. more about me,’ she said quite gently and 
humbly now. ‘Madam and I shall often think of you; and you 
must go away and work, and help others to be happy; then some 
day you will be happy too.’ 

He smiled sadly; but calling up all his pluck, took his disap- 
pointment like a man: and, giving up his present curacy, went 
and worked hard in a big, manufacturing town; where, after a 
time, he found that some one else could make him happy; and 
their joint labours brought forth a rich harvest sown in those good 
deeds of which the world takes no notice, because they are done by 
the people she gathers under the significant head of ‘ nobodies.’ 

There was snow on the ground one afternoon when Marjory 
came in from her customary walk in the garden. It had become 
a habit of hers to wander daily into the rose-garden—from whence 
the bright blossoms had fled. 

Indoors Madam had gathered their sweetness in great jars of 
pot-pourri, which emitted its subtle fragrance from unknown nooks 
and corners of the quaint cld house. Marjory loved them. She 
always had from the time when, as a child, she plunged her tiny 
hands into their hidden recesses and brought up a handful of the 
sweet-smelling stuff. 

But this afternoon, it seemed to oppress her. She went to her 
room and lingered there till the growing darkness warned her it 
was late. 

With a little sigh she rose. Life had been dreary lately. 
Christmas had but just passed; the new year was still young. 
Outside, the roses were dead; there was yet no sign of the fresh 
ones spring would bring. 

Very slowly Marjory began to godown. In the drawing-room 
Madam was waiting—Madam and tea—in the quaint Sévres cups 
on the little table drawn up to the fire. Everywhere, and all 
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round, the faint sweet perfume, like ghosts of the roses of happier 
days. 

Still more slowly she descended the last flight, a quaint little 
figure in old-fashioned gown and wistful face. 

A servant was letting some one in at the front door. He 
came and stood under the light in the hall; and unfastened his 
heavy military overcoat—wet with fast-falling snow. 

‘Miss Marjory ?’ the servant said, and withdrew. 

Had winter so suddenly changed to spring? Were the dark 
days really gone? Was there anything else in the whole world 
except their two selves standing gazing into each other’s eyes with 
a longing born of the love which is heaven-sent, because it lifts 
us into an atmosphere purer, fairer, higher than ourselves ? 

Marjory had gone forward with outstretched hand, as in a 
dream, scarcely knowing what she did: and now the Major was 
the first to break the silence in tones so low they were almost 
whispered, 

‘I have come back, child,’ he said; ‘and you promised me a 
rose.’ 

‘What shall I do?’ she asked, with the aspen in her eyes. 
‘What can I give you ?’ 

Then he bent down till his lips met hers in one long, long 
kiss. 

‘This is sweeter to me than roses, dear love,’ he answered, 
‘dearer than anything earth can give.’ 


And if there are some who wish to know how it was that the 
Major got over his iilness, and ever came back at all, I can only 
give them the answer he gave to Madam; for he was always a 
man of few words ; and, after all, it was the best answer that could 
be given, for it solved all questions and left nothing further to be 
asked. 

It was in the evening as they sat talking in hushed tones of 
all that had passed ; and Madam, from her side of the hearth, had 
leant forward to say interrogatively, 

‘You must have gone through so much, but it did not keep 
you from coming back to us!’ 

‘No,’ said the Major simply, ‘I did not die.’ 


MABEL F, WILSON. 





Che Message from the Desert, 


CuaPter I, 


IN CORNWALL, 


‘ Never, Aline, my dear, never! I will die as I have lived—an 
honourable British gentleman. Sit down and answer their letter. 
Say that Mr. Trefusis refuses, and bids them do their worst. No, 
I was forgetting; J must write. Oh, if only my boy were here!’ 
wailed old Mr. Trefusis, as he wrung his trembling hands and 
wistfully looked through the diamond-paned oriel window on the 
dreary landscape. 

All without that met his weary eye betokened nothing but 
dismal wreck—the shattered remnants of a once busy and 
prosperous past. A gaunt and smokeless chimney-shaft reared 
its blackened column in sharp contrast to the snow-covered waste 
around, while the once trim buildings around it were in sordid 
and dreary ruins. Skeleton rafters protruding from dismantled 
roofs, sashless windows, jagged-edgéd doorways, massive cranes 
with broken chains bright red with rust hanging from them, 
rattled and creaked in the chill sea-breeze. Mounds of slag and 
refuse, piles of broken waggons with wheels uppermost, and rows 
of dismantled cottages, showed where an abandoned Cornish mine 
had once echoed the throbbing of machinery, the clank and clang 
of metal, and the hum of busy men. 

A broad causeway winding down the precipitous cliffs led to the 
bleak seashore a few hundred yards off, the rails on which the ore- 
laden waggons had run heavily down lying twisted and distorted 
in every direction on the moss-covered stones. On the beach, by 
the now rotten and decayed wharf, where the crowd of shipping 
had once been moored, lay two or three half-submerged barges in 
the little bay which was surrounded on all sides by iron-bound cliffs 
descending sheer into the sea, their bases honeycombed by the 
sea into numerous caverns, stretching in some cases far into the 
interior, and which seemed as stern barriers to guard from the 
outside world the knowledge that Wheal Bagot had ever existed, 
and that its owner, Trefusis, had ever torn their metal entrails as 
fiercely as ever the vulture did Prometheus. 

‘That letter offends my sight, dear,’ said Mr. Trefusis, as he 
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slowly turned his head from the window. ‘I will not answer it 
now ; do not touch it; take the tongs and burn it. No, stay,’ he 
added hastily, ‘ I will not even have the vile thing in the house,’ 
as Aline stooped to pick up the heavy, old-fashioned tongs that 
rested on the ancient andirons in the tiled fireplace, and where a 
massive log was slowly smouldering and occasionally sending a 
fitful light through the gloomy room. ‘Ring for Garth, and 
forgive me, dear, for being so cross.’ 

With a loving cry she ran to him, and drew his kindly grey 
head caressingly to her bosom. ‘ Uncle, darling, you are never 
cross. Your Aline loves you with all her heart. Don’t worry 
about the horrid letter ; see, now, Garth shall throw it away,’ and 
as she leaned down and kissed him, her long golden hair mingled 
with his snowy locks. 

They formed a pretty picture as the dancing firelight glinted 
on the mingled silver and gold on Aline’s fresh cheek, pressed 
lovingly against his careworn face, her arm caressingly round him, 
and half supporting him, as he leaned back in the quaintly carved 
old oak chair. 

They were alone in the world, and all in all to each other. 
Eighteen years before, his penniless and widowed sister Aline 
Coplestone had with her dying breath implored him to take her 
four-year-old daughter to his home, and the then wealthy mine- 
owner had accepted the trust. Nor for one moment had he ever 
regretted it; himself a widower with one son, Aline had grown up 
dearer and more beloved every year by both, and her sunny 
presence lightened up the gloomy mansion, and, as years rolled on 
and she became the mistress of the house, her loving tact was 
ever used to bind the affections of father and son. Both had 
had fiery tempers and unsubdued passions, inherited from their 
Pheenician ancestors, who in the remote past had traded with the 
ancient Celts of the Cassiterides for their wealth of copper and 
tin, and had intermarried amongst them. Their coal-black 
hair and swarthy skins contrasted sharply with Aline’s golden 
hair and deep blue eyes, inherited from her Saxon ancestors on 
her father’s side. Both Bob, her cousin, and she were perfect types 
of human beauty, and the rugged miners in the old prosperous 
days of the mine used to watch them with admiring pride. 

‘You have been more than a daughter to me, Aline, dear,’ he 
said, ‘as he twined his trembling fingers in her sunny hair, and 
drew her gently down to him. ‘Do you know it is six years 
this morning since Bob left us?’ 


‘I remember,’ she saidsimply. As if she could ever forget that 
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day !—the fierce quarrel between father and son, the bitter words, 
old Trefusis ordering him to quit his sight for ever, that he dis- 
owned him, and scornfully telling him to enlist, and never to 
return, he had added with a sneer, ‘unless he came back single, 
repentant, and with a fortune.’ Bob had been deprecatory at 
first, but had at length blazed out in passion equal to his 
father’s, and left with bitter and defiant words; and her uncle 
had come in with stern set face, and forbidden his name to be ever 
mentioned again. Asif she could forget, when she had loved Bob 
with all her woman’s heart, and, till his last visit to London, had 
always believed, from a thousand countless trifles light as air, but 
to her gentle, trusting mind confirmation strong as proof of holy 
writ, that she was beloved in return! ‘I remember, uncle, dear,’ 
she said gently once more, as old Trefusis sat gazing into the fire 
and lost in thought. 

‘Did you ever know why he left us?’ he continued wistfully. 
‘Did you never hear fromhim? You loved him I know, dear.’ 

‘I loved him better than my life, uncle,’ she said. ‘I have 
never heard anything, and you have never told me.’ 

‘Better not, better not, my pretty,’ he added absently. ‘He 
was an honourable lad ; I was harsh and cruel, but oh! it was a 
sore disappointment to me. He broke all my hopes. Since 
then, dear, you know that, if I did wrong in driving him away, I 
have suffered sorely. Troubles have, indeed, come thick upon me, 
but, like Bob, I have kept the old motto of our house, “ Honour 
above all.” That reminds me, dear; ring for Garth.’ An elderly 
serving man with kindly, worn face, in a suit of faded livery, 
noiselessly opened the door and waited his master’s commands. 

‘Take that letter, Garth, and scatter it to the winds. Itisa 
letter from that vile crew demanding more money, and offering 
me ten thousand pounds in cash for Wheal Bagot, and that they will 
cease persecuting me any further if I accept, and give them the 
title deeds.’ 

‘Offer your Honour ten thousand pounds for Wheal Bagot!’ 
exclaimed the old servitor, who had formerly been chief captain 
in the mine, and who with his wife and sons were the sole re- 
tainers in the establishment. ‘ Do the folks know there’s a fault 
in the seams, and that it is five years since we got a shilling from 
it? Why, there is not fifty tons of metal in the whole mine,’ he 
continued warmly, as his mind ran rapidly along the miles of dis- 
used corridors and workings. ‘ Do they know your Honour has ruined 
yourself seeking for the fault and sinking fresh shafts in every 
likely place, and paying all the hands full wages, too, till iia 
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got fresh employment, and—and—and all that?’ he exclaimed, as 
recollection after recollection pressed on him. 

‘ Oh, yes, they know all that,’ grimly answered Mr. Trefusis. 

‘Then, your Honour, sakes alive, why do they be after offering 
ten thousand pounds for a few miles of useless sea rock and a_ 
bit of barren moor ?’ 

‘ Because, Garth, they want to use the old name, and mine as 
a director, and bring out a limited liability company, and sell a 
couple of hundred thousand pounds worth of rotten shares to the 
British public, and ruin the shareholders, as so many like them 
have done, till the name of Cornish mines is cursed. No, a 
thousand times no!’ 

‘The swindlers!’ ejaculated Garth, who was as honest as his 
master, and who alone with his wife and family had clung to him 
in his ruined fortunes. ‘Give me the letter, sir, and I will 
scatter it to the four winds of heaven, or, better still, sir, I was 
just coming in to tell you; ask Captain Crackenthorp to answer 
them; he is riding over the moor and coming here.’ 

‘Tom Crackenthorp!’ exclaimed Mr. Trefusis, while Aline 
turned scarlet and trembled; ‘ get the best luncheon you can 
ready for him, and leave us; I wish to talk to Miss Aline.’ 

‘Oh, uncle dear, what shall I do?’ said Aline. 

‘My dear, what should you do?’ said Mr. Trefusis kindly ; ‘I 
can guess what brings him here to-day. We have known him now 
for some time, ever since his regiment was stationed at the depot ; 
it has not needed much penetration to see his feelings towards 
you, though I must confess,’ he said with a wan smile, ‘at first 
I thought it was his love for scientific chess with me that brought 
him here so often. Well, well, dear, he is well spoken of; he has 
very little money besides his pay, but he is a good lad, and a true 
English gentleman, and a queen could wish for nothing better.’ 

‘But, uncle dear,’ said poor Aline, half laughing, half crying, 
‘ you are giving me away in a hurry ; I am sure Captain Cracken- 
thorp has never even spoken to me of such a thing, and besides, 
dear, you know I love Bob only, and always will, and ‘ 

‘My loved one,’ said her uncle, as a shade of pain passed over 
his features, ‘at one time it was the dearest wish of my heart that 
you and Bob should have married, but it has been decreed other- 
wise. We are very poor, I have only this half-ruined house and 
that bleak and useless moor to leave you. Bob, for aught we 
know, is dead; in the course of a very few years you will be alone 
in the world; that Tom Crackenthorp should ask you to be his 
wife is my best wish ; and, dear one, my blessing shall rest on you 
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both. And I do not wonder,’ he said lovingly, ‘at his searching 
for my little violet who has bloomed unseen so long. You are 
very fair, dear pet.’ 

And indeed she was fair, taking the word as beauty not colour. 
Somewhat above the middle height, straight as a palm tree, slender 
as a willow branch, graceful as a fawn and almost as shy, she was 
one of those women to whom poets write sonnets and musicians 
dedicate nocturnes ; one of the women who make brave men braver 
still, and weak ones yet more self-indulgent. In her character 
the two main streams of womanly feeling ran side by side: the 
gentlest and most captivating reliance on those who were her 
superiors by age, sex, or condition ; and the power of self-sacrifice 
for love. Weak to the strong, and strong only for love, her love 
was wholehearted, passionate, unselfish, and pure as flame is pure. 
She looked at him with startled eyes, while she dimly realised 
what he had been saying. Several times on the occasions when 
Captain Crackenthorp had called she had found herself wondering 
what her feelings were towards him, and had each time as reso- 
lutely thrust the thoughts away as treasonable to the memory of 
the lost cousin she had loved so dearly,—and who, just before his 
quarrel that day with his father, had told her that she, and only 
she, had been the woman he had ever truly loved, but that she 
was to forget him for ever. ‘My best wish for you, Aline, my 
beloved,’ he had said bitterly, ‘is for you to be happily married to 
some good man, and to forget that Bob Trefusis ever existed ;’ 
and these had been his last words as he went for the last time 
from the house and met his father on his way from the mine. 

And now her uncle was saying the same. 

‘ Let me think for half an hour, uncle,’ she cried, ‘ my head is 
in a whirl ;’ and lightly running up the broad old staircase she ran 
into her.room and threw herself across her bed, pressing her hands 
on her burning forehead and, poor child, trying to untangle the 
tangled skein of her thoughts. She had no mother to advise her, 
nothing but her own womanly instincts. ‘Did she love Tom 
Crackenthorp?’ she wondered; she had felt pleased and gratified 
at the many little attentions and kindnesses he had shown her, 
and the air of kindly deference with which he had always treated 
her. She knew she was fit to do battle with the world as a poor 
man’s wife—in fact, the idea of large wealth would have frightened 
her. But then again, there was her uncle getting older and more 
feeble every day; and it was her place, under her uncle’s super- 
vision, to look after the once large conservatories and greenhouses 
in which old Garth and his sons laboured to send up the early fruits 
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and vegetables to the London markets—and the furnaces of which 
they fed with the props and timber from the miles of disused 
workings—from the proceeds of which her uncle and she drew 
their chief income. She could not leave him. Then again, if 
married, could she not increase his income for him perhaps? 
and the poor unsophisticated child lay there tangling her sunny 
hair and vainly trying, as tens of thousands have tried before, 
and tens of thousands will in ages to come, to puzzle out the 
complicated problems which the stern reality of life is for ever 
placing before us. 

‘Miss Aline, dear, the lunch is on the table and your uncle is 
asking for you,’ said the old housekeeper, Garth’s wife, as she 
looked into the room where Aline was sitting up looking the 
picture of dire perplexity as she rubbed her eyes. ‘Sakes alive, 
my dear,’ she said, ‘how you have rumpled your hair, and the 
Captain downstairs too! Come here, dear,’ and, with motherly 
care, she sponged the flushed face with cold spring water and 
fastened up the rebellious tresses; ‘there, now, you look as you 
should.’ 

If Aline had been a man she would have mentally said, ‘ Oh, 
well, I shall just let things slide;’ but, being only an inex- 
perienced girl, she gave a little sigh and a kiss of thanks to the 
old housekeeper, and followed her meekly downstairs with no 
clearer or more definite ideas in her pretty little head than she 
had gone up with, and only with a vague general sense that things 
were ‘ just horrid.’ 

Her uncle was already seated in the old arm-chair at the head 
of the table, which was spread with good Cornish fare, plain and 
homely, but good—a ham, a couple of roast fowls, home-baked bread 
and home-made butter, a cheese, wild honey from the moor, and 
a bunch of hothouse grapes and some freshly-cut flowers in honour 
of their visitor, with a bottle of rare old claret, one of the few 
bottles remaining in the once well-stocked cellar, and a jug of 
humming ale. 

‘ My dear, Captain Crackenthorp is ravenous after his wintry 
ride across the moor. Come and welcome him,’ chirped her uncle, 
as she shyly entered and glanced up at the brown eyes, looking 
down on her, as his face lit up with pleasure at seeing her. She 
could not help returning his kindly look, as Tom Crackenthorp 
took her little hand in his great brown one and pressed it. 

‘The warmth of your uncle’s welcome, Miss Coplestone, has 
quite thawed the cold of the ride,’ he said, smiling, as he held her 
hand, as if loth to part with it—‘I am sorry—that I cannot stay 
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very long,’ he said after lunch. ‘We have suddenly received 
orders to leave for Plymouth in a day or two, en route for the 
Soudan. Of course, as you know, we expected to be sent to 
Egypt, but this notice is very short.’ 

‘Dear, dear!’ said old Mr. Trefusis pitifully, ‘I am grieved ; 
I want to consult you somuch—that strong claret has got into my 
old head,’ he said, as he pressed his thin hand against his brow. 
‘ Aline dear, show Captain Crackenthorp the conservatories while 
I have my nap, and afterwards give us some tea, and then my 
head will be clear to talk. Not so young as I once was,’ he 
continued sadly. 

‘Yes, uncle dear,’ said Aline, running up to him and tenderly 
taking his arm. Captain Crackenthorp made good use of his 
opportunity, and when old Mr. Trefusis awoke later, Tom was 
Aline’s affianced lover. 

‘What, Tom!’ said the old gentleman, ‘it is too good to be 
true! Iam glad! Heaven bless you both!’ and he shook him 
warmly by the hand. ‘Come now, dear lad, sit down and we will 
have achat. I may say, Tom, I have longed for it,’ he continued 
with the kindly garrulity of old age, ‘ for I have often thought of 
what would become of my beloved girl when I am gone. My poor 
boy Bob, he is worse than dead to me, for, if I only knew the 
worst, then my mind would be at rest concerning him. I have 
often told you how he left me, but I have never told you the reason 
why. I should like to tell you now and ask your help,’ he said, 
with the pleading of helpless old age. 

‘Do, my dear old friend,’ said Tom affectionately; ‘I trust, 
please Heaven, you will soon have me as a son to replace the one 
you have lost. I am listening.’ 

‘In form and feature you are different, but in your disposition 
you are the same. He was the soul of honour, affectionate and 
good. After he left Cambridge and became manager of the mine, 
he was still the same unsophisticated kindly lad, and it was my 
best wish he should marry his cousin—but it was not to be. The 
change came. He went to London on business connected with 
the mine ; he came back gloomy and distrait, and I could see his 
heart was no longer withus. Again and again he went to London. 
I could not at first, later I would not, try to control him. And 
then, six years ago to-day, I learned the terrible truth. On his 
first. visit to London he had gone with our agent to one of the 
leading Music Halls. On the stage was one of those heartless 
women who were born to be the curses of men. The glamour of 
her presence, for I have learned she was very beautiful,’ he added 
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sadly, ‘captivated my poor lad; he hung about in the vestibules 
till she came into them to receive the adoration of her admirers. 
Utterly abandoned, heartless and mercenary, she found in him an 
easy prey. She soon learned he was the son of a wealthy Cornish 
mine-owner—she had a solicitor in her pay—and—lI need not 
lengthen the story—my poor Bob married her! The solicitor 
found out that he was of age, and that his late mother’s property 
vested in the mine came to him on coming of age. He signed 
the settlements that were drawn up, without reading them, I 
would gladly believe ; and I received the news in the shape of a 
letter, demanding on her behalf a third share of the mine, and full 
accounts. Then came our quarrel and parting. In two years she 
had squandered every shilling; the ore in the mine failed. And 
at last what I had foreseen happened. In response to a letter 
from me, refusing her money, for she had always written in 
Bob’s name, she told me jeeringly she had deserted him, and 
that he had followed my advice and enlisted. But, at all 
events, we were at peace till to-day, when I received a letter 
from the solicitor demanding imaginary arrears on her behalf, and 
that the mine should be turned into a Limited Liability Company, 
to pay their joint demands.’ Worn out with talking, he lay back 
exhausted in the chair. 

‘Never!’ said Tom. ‘I am going to London to-night to settle 
all my little property on Aline; my solicitors shall protect you, as 
I am sure they can, from what you tell me; and, my dear old 
friend, I promise you, if ever it lies in my power, your son shall 
come back to you.’ 

‘I believe all you tell me,’ said old Trefusis. ‘Go now, my boy, 
and Heaven bless you. Something tells me, I know not how or 
where, that you will one day be the good spirit of the house of 
Trefusis. Good-bye!’ 

Aline met him in the hall and they walked down to the gates, 
where Garth’s son was holding his horse. Snow had fallen during 
their happy moments in the conservatory, where Aline had given 
him a moss-rose bud, and had shyly accepted him after telling him 
of her love for her lost cousin. 

The line of coast ran shining into azure airy distances, as 
crystalline in aspect as the pale gold moon above them ; the snow- 
clad cliffs, washed by the dark green of the winter sea, with brows 
and peaks showing ghastly against the dingy sky beyond, stood 
boldly out in lowering sombreness. The sands stretched brown 
and hard to the curl of the olive-coloured surge, as, laden with 
wrack and seaweed, it rolled sluggishly in, the salt of them melting 
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the snow quickly, whilst what that had left unfinished the crawling 
tide was completing. Every element seemed at peace, yet some- 
how the true spirit of repose was wanting. Tom and Aline’s minds 
alike seemed troubled by a sense of conflict—the hush along the 
white spectral line of coast seemed scarcely less defiant than would 
be the noise of the thunder of the breakers, spurned by its iron 
foot, when they screamed and roared in the caverns beneath 
them. 

‘ Farewell, dear,’ said Captain Crackenthorp, as he clasped her 
in his arms; ‘I hope soon to come home again and claim you as 
my bride.’ 

‘Yes, dear one,’ said Aline, as she looked up in his eyes, the 
love-light shining in them. 

‘Captain,’ said Nurse Dorothy, as she nervously plucked at his 
coat, ‘it is time for you to go; the trolls and pixies aye love a 
gallant gentleman—see, the white sea-fog is creeping over Bagot 
Moor—it is dangerous to stay.’ 

Tom sprang into his saddle and, stooping down, pressed one 
kiss more on the lips of his betrothed. The horse bounded forward, 
and they were lost to sight in the shadowy mist. 


CHAPTER TI. 


THE ZEREBA. 


Sanp, sand! to the west, as faras the eye could see, nothing but 
a yellow sea of sand quivering with heat as the sun beat fiercely 
down on it; to the east also a dreary waste of sand terminating 
in a series of low sandy mounds which at varying heights undulated 
across the arid plain; towards the south the sandhills forming 
the horizon of three-fourths of the landscape till the last hillocks 
had gradually drifted level with the plain, and left nothing but 
the interminable vista of the desert beyond. 

To the north, at about two miles distance, a chain of red 
mountains rose abruptly from the desert, shadowless, bare, and 
treeless, while the outlines of a solitary ruined Moslem tomb at 
the spur of one of the rocks stood out white and sharp in the 
clear air of the desert against the dark red background. 

Situate about midway between the red mountains and white 
sand-hills lay a British camp or zereba, its front facing the desert, 
its rear towards the mountains, forming a square equally fortified 
on all sides. At intervals round the camp a chain of double 
sentries were posted, their white tunics and helmets showing out 
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vividly, while their bayonets glanced in the scorching sun ; its rays 
striking obliquely across the plain as it slowly sank towards the 
misty horizon, and beating down on the little outpost, showed 
every detail in strong relief. It shone on the ramparts of bags 
of sand with the broad, deep trenches outside, the white baggage 
waggons interlocked on the parapets, the spaces beneath them 
filled with more sandbags, the trim rows of white tents inside 
the zereba ranged in symmetrical exactitude, the two larger 
pavilion-shaped ones showing the hospital and officers’ quarters. 
A few officers’ chargers pawed the loose sand with restless hoofs, and 
rows of dromedaries and camels, each tethered to its picket, were 
being watered by some of their swarthy attendants, while others 
under the shadow of the neighbouring waggons were preparing 
their meal of rice and dates. 

All betokened soldierly alertness and discipline. The sentries 
on the ramparts stood like statues, occasionally peering at their 
distant comrades on the plain as if looking for some long-expected 
signal. The men not on duty were gathered in knots and groups 
earnestly talking in low tones to each other. Something weird 
and uncanny seemed to brood over the little camp. Most of the 
men had a far-away look in their eyes, as of men who saw death in 
the not distant future, a look such as is seen on brave men’s faces 
in shipwrecks when the captain has said, ‘The ship must strike 
soon.’ Others, with more reckless but still subdued demeanour, 
were smoking and lounging about, and resting in the shadow of 
the waggons; others again, though not on duty, were closely 
examining their weapons. The horses whinnied and moved restlessly 
and nervously; the dromedaries and camels swayed uneasily with 
a monotonous motion from side to side, and grunted and moaned 
occasionally as if they scented blood and death in the wind. 

There was no hurry or bustle or excitement in the camp. All 
was quiet and still as the grave. In one tent a grey-haired Scots 
sergeant had gathered a little group of earnest worshippers; in 
others some of the men were talking in subdued murmurs, 
and here and there a soldier was seated looking at a letter or 
photograph. The angel of death was even then spreading his 
wings over that little outpost, and every soldier knew it. Lips 
might have flinched and grown tighter, cheeks might have 
blanched for a moment, eyes might have flashed for a second 
when the news came in an hour before, but now no sign of fear 
or dismay could be traced in the humblest British soldier there. 

The group of friendly natives sat in one corner of the camp, 
in the calm apathy that their belief in Kismet had made second 
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nature, listening to one of their number, who from his tone and ~ 
gestures might have been a professional eastern storyteller crooning 
out some tale from the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ instead of giving them 
intelligence of such a nature that they knew that day’s sun was 
the last they should ever look on as living men. 

‘ Give the interpreter some water, messman,’ said the elder of 
two officers who in full uniform were seated in the pavilion tent, 
which showed, by the crimson ensign fluttering above it, that it was 
the camp headquarters. The interpreter, one of those effeminate 
dragomans who are the necessary accompaniment of Europeans in 
the East, was a trembling picture of abject terror. His blue lips 
could hardly frame the translation to the sentences spoken to him 
by the leader of three men who stood just within the tent door, 
and who looked with listless unconcern at him. Patient, grave, 
and indifferent, they stood there, clad in white burnooses and 
ample turbans, their brown bodies naked except where their loin- 
cloths wrapped tightly round their waists were intertwined with 
silver belts. They looked totally indifferent to weariness or pain, 
as their keen, black, glancing eyes passed restlessly from one 
person to another, but each held his right arm bent stiffly upward, 
while the bloody bandages wrapped round the stump of each 
showed where the hand had been shorn off at the wrist. 

The two officers looked sternly at the trembling interpreter. 

‘Now, dragoman, at what time does Rao Fayed say the sheiks 
are going to attack ?’ 

‘Two hours after the rising of the crescent moon, perhaps 
before,’ stammered the dragoman. 

‘I think, Lieutenant Farquhar, we need not detain these 
poor Friendlies any longer ; we have all the information they have 
brought, and they can tell us no more.’ 

‘Bid them go to the hospital, dragoman, and, orderlies, go 
with them, poor fellows, and see they have every comfort their 
religion will allow them to accept,’ and rising, with a courteous 
bow to their poor maimed allies, who could only look respectfully 
at the officers in return, as it is the greatest insult a Mohammedan 
can show to salaam with his left hand, and their right hands had 
been cut off by the enemy, they ordered the interpreter to 
accompany them. A grey-headed old sergeant closed the flap 
of the tent, and then stood guard at the entrance, and the two 
officers were left alone. 

‘We have got to die to-day, Crackenthorp,’ said Lieutenant 
Farquhar. 

* Yes, dear Farquhar,’ said the older officer kindly and gravely. 
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‘Give me your hand, Tom,’ said the young Scotchman ; ‘ we 
have always been chums, and you have been so good and kind 
teaching me soldiering, and now it all goes for nothing—we’re 
just to be killed at the outset.’ 

‘ Nay, do not say for nothing, my dear boy,’ said Tom Cracken- 
thorp gently ; ‘show me when the last time comes—and it is very 
near now—that you are a brave soldier, and I shall know that what 
little I have tried to teach you bas not been in vain; remember 
we have the men to set an example to. Come now, time is short 
and we have much to do. Sergeant,’ called Tom Crackenthorp, 
‘come in.’ 

The old soldier entered and saluted. 

‘You have heard, sergeant, what the friendly natives have 
told us.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ impassively said the sergeant. 

‘The men had better have their meals now. See that the 
sentries are changed frequently and their water canteens well 
supplied.’ 

The sergeant saluted and retired. 

‘Now, Lieutenant Farquhar, I intend to send two men for 
reinforcements. I know,’ Tom said, as the other officer was about 
to speak, ‘that it is useless ; they could not reach us till long after 
all is over, but it is our duty to leave nothing undone that fore- 
thought can be supposed to do. I have already chosen a man 
from my company, you will now select a man from yours to 
accompany him. If not both, one may escape—they will carry 
duplicate despatches. You, my dear boy, will probably have a few’ 
messages to send. Copy this official despatch I am writing, then 
go to your tent, select your man, write your letters, and wait till 
I send for you, which will be very soon. You must choose a man 
who can ride well.’ 

‘I shall choose my foster-brother, Angus MacCreagh; many a 
time at my father’s manse we have ridden my Galloway ponies 
together. The blacksmith’s daughters’ eyes would be wet did he 
not return, and he can tell them we died doing our duty.’ 

‘ Here is the letter,’ said Tom. 

To General Sir Henry Frobisher, C.B., 


Commanding Her Majesty’s Forces, Zereba No. 1., Desert Outpost, 
The Camp, Soudan. August 15, 188-., 


Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that at noon this day 
three natives of the force of Friendlies under my command, 
whom I had sent forward into the desert for information, have 
returned after three days’ absence. They report having been 
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surprised and captured by the head sheik, Ab-del-Hamen, who, 
after detaining them until his plans were completed, cut off their 
right hands and sent them back to our camp. They further 
report that the sheik has been made aware of this outpost, and 
that a force variously estimated by them at from 15,000 to 23,000 
men have been surrounding the camp. The passes leading from 
this side of the desert through the mountains have been already 
secured by the sheik, and we are now completely environed. The 
forces under my command are two companies, one of the Cornish 
and the other of the Highland Regiments, and a small force of 
Friendlies, the whole number of fighting men (exclusive of sick) 
at my disposal being 290 men. I would respectfully request that 
reinforcements be sent at once. The sheik has sent me word by 
the above-mentioned Friendlies that he intends to attack to-night, 
and that he will give no quarter. I respectfully recommend 
Lance-corporal Percival and Private Angus MacCreagh, the bearers 
of these despatches, for promotion. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
THOMAS CRACKENTHORP, 
H.M. Cornish Regiment, L.I. 


Captain Commanding Zereba No. 1. 


‘Copy that, Lieutenant Farquhar, and select the two best 
horses we have. Have them got ready at once and brought here. 
I will send for you shortly.’ 

Lieutenant Farquhar saluted and withdrew. 

‘Farewell in this world, Aline, my beloved,’ moaned poor Tom 
Crackenthorp when he was alone, as he pressed the withered moss- 
rose she had given him to his lips. ‘ Farewell, dear; I will still 
try and be what dear old Trefusis called me, the good genius of 
the house of Trefusis. I can do but little, but what I can I will. 
It is hard to lose you, dear one; may your life be happy and 
unclouded! if a spirit may watch over its loved ones on earth, 
mine shall over you.’ 

After lovingly collecting all her letters to him, he placed them 
in his tunic, and sat down to write to her and her uncle. In 
simple, soldierly language he told them of the disposal of his 
property that he had made in their favour, of the attack to 
be shortly made in overwhelming force by the Arabs, and of 
the impossibility of his surviving. For some moments after his 
letters were completed, Tom Crackenthorp sat lost in thought, as 
his mind ran swiftly back over the past: how, with every kind 
and good wish, old Trefusis had so often written to him; of his 
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betrothed, of old friends and comrades he should never see more, 
of the happy life he had pictured himself spending with Aline at 
Bagot Hall, of possible children—how all his hopes were now shat- 
tered, nothing left but the knowledge of an imminent violent death. 
The tramp of the horses at the tent door made him start from 
his reverie, and he was once more the cool collected commander. 

‘ Orderly, send Lance-corporal Percival here at once.’ 

‘Come into the tent, Corporal Percival,’ he said, as he led the 
way in and sat down, while the soldier stood at attention facing 
him. ‘Do you remember the second cataract on the Nile, and 
when our whale-boat was upset how you saved my life ?’ said Tom 
kindly to the soldier, a bronzed, stalwart young Englishman. 

‘Oh, sir, that was what any of our men would have been 
glad to do. I thought myself a very lucky fellow for having 


been able to do so,’ said Corporal Percival, in a tone of surprise. - 


‘I am sure,’ he continued, ‘ when I had that touch of sunstroke 
afterwards, and was queer in my head, no one could have come 
and seen after me more tenderly or kindly than you, sir. It is I 
who am your debtor. I hope you won’t think any more of that, 
Captain.’ 

‘Never mind talking of that, our time is short. I learnt your 
secret then—Robert Trefusis !’ 

The corporal started, while the hot flush mounted to his brow 
as he looked at his captain with eager, anxious eyes. 

‘Yes, Captain,’ he said after a pause, as he bowed his head, 
‘IT am Robert Trefusis.’ 

‘I have watched you narrowly,’ said Tom. ‘I know you to be 
a good and brave soldier; yes, Bob, dear fellow—for I know you, 
though you do not know me—we are alone, and I can call you 
Bob, for death levels all distinctions, and in a few hours my bones 
will be bleaching in the wilderness with those of my brave fellows 
round me—! know all your history. Your father is my dear 
friend. Now, listen. I loved—I love Aline with all my heart; 
she was my betrothed; she loved me. But she loves you, Bob, 
too. I will give youallI can. I give you yourlife, my wife that 
was to be, and with her my fortune. Take these despatches, cut 
your way through the Arabs, go to England, marry Aline, cheer 
up your father’s old age—for I promised him, Bob, that if I ever 
saw you, and it lay in my power, I would send you to him.’ 

‘Oh, Crackenthorp !’ said Bob, throwing himself on his knees 
before his captain, and grasping the kindly hand held out to him, 
while the tears rained down his cheeks, ‘ what can I say—what 
canI do? Icannotleave you. I must die fighting by your side. 
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You are so kind, so good, and—it is not right not to tell you—I 
have a wife, an actress, alive,’ said Bob, telling him his secret, as 
Aline had told him her poor little secret of her girlish love for her 
cousin ; ‘let me stay and try and save you for Aline.’ 

‘I know all, dear Bob,’ said Tom. ‘ My solicitors found that 
your wife is dead: she died blessing you, and longing for your 
forgiveness. You must go,’ he added, as poor Bob incoherently 
begged to be allowed to fight by his side. ‘ Obey orders, and go,’ 
said Captain Crackenthorp sternly ; and, as Bob with instinctive 
discipline sprang to attention, he added kindly, ‘No, dear Bob, 
you must go; I can save you, I think. But oh! Bob, be kind to 
her, and ask her to think sometimes of poor Tom Crackenthorp 
who loved her so dearly.’ 

‘All our lives we will remember and pray for you, dear 
Crackenthorp,’ said Bob. 

‘Iam “fey,” as the Scotch say,’ said Tom with a wan smile. 
‘Iam so near death that I can see a little way into earthly futurity ; 
you will escape—I see the way clearly as if in a vision. Ride 
from here to the ruined tomb at the foot of the hills, you will see 
a few yards from it a disused and forgotten bridle-path. Follow it, 
it will take you away from the passes, which are all held by the 
enemy, and once over the mountains you will be in a straight 
line for headquarters. You will meet with difficulty and danger 
on the other side of the hills. I see it, but your right arm and 
stout heart will carry you through. If you meet with accidents 
or delay, send the letters on and follow to England when you can ; 
perhaps once more I may see her and you again, but never 
again in this world of life,” and Tom leaned forward on Bob’s 
breast, who put his arm round his officer’s neck. For a minute 
or two neither spoke, then Crackenthorp raised himself and their 
tear-blurred eyes sought each other, while their hands locked for 
the first and last time. 

‘My beloved commander, deeply as I esteemed and respected 
you before, words cannot tell the depth of my gratitude and love 
for you now.’ 

‘Show them, Bob, by being a good husband and father. 
You have learnt a bitter lesson with your first wife. You will 
now have as priceless a treasure as Heaven in its mercy ever 
vouchsafed to man. Non omnis moriar, Bob. Your father 
told me that something warned him I was to be the good genius 
of the house of Trefusis ; bear me witness I have tried to be, and 
that if in a future state I can watch over you and Aline I will.’ 
‘What can I say? Your goodness is so great, your self- 
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abnegation—oh, Crackenthorp, your recollection shall be the 
holiest incentive I can have.’ 

‘There, there, Bob!’ said Tom soothingly, for Trefusis, the one 
before whom life and a vista of happiness was opening, was far 
more agitated than he who had done with earthly things. ‘ Let 
us hope we shall all meet in heaven. Come, fasten my pistol- 
helsters on the saddle, Corporal Percival ; you will need them,’ 
said Captain Crackenthorp cheerily ; ‘I see Lieutenant Farquhar 
has made Private McCreagh take his. Now, my lads, boot and 
saddle—mount! On your way, Corporal Percival, repeat to 
Private McCreagh the instructions I have given you. Make first 
for the ruined tomb you see in the distance, then straight over 
the mountains; away with you, good luck and God speed !’ 

The horses reared and plunged as their riders drove the spurs 
into their flanks, while their hoofs churned up little spirts and 
fountains of sand as they dashed forward. A British cheer from 
their comrades in the zereba rang in their ears as they passed out 
of the sentry-guarded gate and galloped over the plain. 


SAUMAREZ DE HAVILLAND, 


(To be concluded.) 














Che Amber Acart-pin. 


THE scarf or cravat-pin which has had such an effect upon my 
destinies, otherwise fated to be humble, unaidventurous and ob- 
scure, was a small drop of amber set in a gold mounting of some- 
what fanciful design. Inside the amber was a tiny insect, of the 
kind which Parisian jewellers made fashionable a few years ago, 
as fetishes, under the name of ¢ Cri-cris.’ 

About six months ago I left England for France in a singularly 
happy mood. I had just become engaged to a charming girl, and 
the object of my visit to Paris was to purchase, as presents to my 
bride, a quantity of those articles, so delightful to the fair sex, 
which Paris alone produces. If I had contented myself with 
patronising British commerce, in the persons of the West-end 
tradesmen, none of my subsequent misfortunes would have hap- 
pened. But, doubtless, also another reason for my visit to Paris 
was that irresistible attraction which the French city exercises 
over all who have passed even a short time within its walls, an 
attraction for which no psychological reason can be assigned, but 
which is felt by all. A great American statesman once described 
Paris to me as ‘the magnet of the world.’ ‘I come here every 
year,’ he said. ‘I am sure I do not know why.’ 

This attraction had doubtless influenced me when I decided 
that my presents to Clara must be bought in Paris. I had lived 
in that city some years before, in my young and Bohemian days, 
and had had anything but a good time. My principal reminiscences 
of the gay capital were of financial difficulties, of quarrels with 
tradesmen and hotel-keepers, and of a number of entirely un- 
desirable acquaintances. 

We had had an excellent crossing, and, after a hasty supper at 
Calais, I had got into a first-class carriage in the express to Paris. 
The only other occupant of the cowpé was an English jockey, who 
went to sleep as soon as he had taken his seat. I had no such 
good fortune, as I am never able to sleep whilst travelling by 
train, and had to spend the weary hours as best I could with my 
thoughts. Fortunately, at that time, they were pleasant ones. 
At Amiens a French gentleman entered the train, and seated 
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himself directly opposite me. He was in a talkative humour and 
it was not long before we were engaged in conversation. Five 
minutes later he had introduced himself to me as the Marquis de 
Kergaradec, and it was not long before I was fully acquainted 
with his opinions on General Boulanger, on Emile Zola, Sarah 
Bernhardt, and the general variety of Parisian topics. The 
Marquis was an old man, elegantly dressed, and wearing the 
red ribbon of the Legion of Honour. He was going to Paris, he 
told me, to be present at the Prix du Jockey Club—the Blue 
Ribbon of the French turf. 

‘That is to say,’ he corrected himself, ‘I am not going to 
Paris at all, but shall get out at Chantilly.’ 

‘I thought the express did not stop there,’ I said. 

‘When one is a big shareholder,’ he laughed, ‘il y a des 
accommodements with—the Northern Railway Company.’ 

I had laughed at his ready adaptation of Tartuffe’s famous 
remark, and was about to say something in rejoinder, when I 
noticed that the Marquis’s expression suddenly changed, and saw 
that he was staring at me in a manner which was almost offensive. 
His eyes were fixed on my collar. 

Whilst I was wondering whether anything in my linen was 
exciting the curiosity and interest of this carefully-attired old 
gentleman, he bent forward and said, in quite an altered tone of 
voice: ‘I beg your pardon, sir, but what a curious scarf-pin that 
is that you are wearing. Would you mind showing it to me?’ 
and added something about being an amateur of jewellery. 

I willingly complied with his request, took the pin out of my 
tie, and handed it to him. 

He examined it carefully, turning it round and round. Then 
he stood up and held it close to the carriage lamp, muttering to 
himself. 

At last he handed it back to me with a curt ‘ Thank you,’ and 
changed his place to the seat in the opposite corner of the carriage, 
vis-a-vis to the sleeping jockey. 

‘It is a curious pin, is it not?’ I said politely, though com- 
pletely mystified by his change of manner. 

But he made no answer, sitting still and watching me. 

I made another attempt to bring him to explain himself, but 
finding it impossible to get aword out of him, shrugged my shoulders 
and settled down again to my thoughts. 

At Chantilly the train stopped, and the guard came to the 
door to inform the marquis, with much respect, that he had 
reached his destination. 
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‘I have changed my mind,’ said the old gentleman, ‘and 
shall go on to Paris. I remember I have an engagement at the 
Jockey Club.’ 

A minute later the train was dashing on its way again, and 
did not stop till we reached Paris. 

I had no luggage beyond a hand-valise, and so had not to wait 
at the station. I jumped into a cab and drove off at once to the 
Grand Hotel, very anxious to get to bed. I need hardly say I 
had long since forgotten all about my strange travelling com- 
panion. However, half an hour later, as I was leaving the bureau 
of the hotel, where I had registered my address, to go up to the 
room assigned to me, I met the old gentleman again, going into the 
bureau. He stared hard at me as I passed, first at my face and 
then at my pin. I thought it strange he should have followed 
me, and his persistent rudeness I found stranger still, but I had 
no inclination to trouble my head as to the reasons of his eccen- 
tricity, and dismissed him once again from my mind. 

At ten o’clock I rose, dressed, and after the inevitable café aw 
lait—that miserable substitute for an English breakfast—went 
down and out on to the boulevard to visit the shops I had deter- 
mined to patronise. As I passed under the porch of the hotel I 
noticed a somewhat disreputable individual, who seemed to be 
standing there on sentry. I noticed him again at the corner of 
the rue de Valmy, and a third time, as I was crossing the place 
Vendéme. Just as I reached the arcade of the rue de Castiglione 
the man came up to me, laid his hand on my shoulder, and 
thrust a paper under my eyes. 

Thinking it was some begging petition, I was feeling in my 
pocket for some coins, when the man said: 

‘It is a warrant of arrest. Iam ordered to secure your person. 

I took the paper from him and read it carefully. It was a 
printed form, with blanks filled in in writing, and was signed with 
a perfectly illegible signature. 


‘ We, Juge d’Instruction, attached to the Tribunal of Paris, 
command the Agent of Public Safety, AMBROISE BERNARD, to arrest 
and to bring before us the siewr ———— (my name) 

‘ NPQRLORTM.’ (?) 


‘I am perfectly ignorant of your laws,’ I said, ‘and I am 
certain I don’t know what this means. Are you the Ambroise 
Bernard here mentioned ? ’ 

‘T am.’ 

‘ And what am I to do?’ 
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‘To follow me.’ 

I thought it best to comply. If I had known what 
awaited me, I should certainly have knocked the man down and 
taken to my heels. It would have been much the wisest thing, 
however risky, to have done. But I did not know then what 
it is to be an incriminated person in France. My conscience 
was easy, and I imagined that after a few minutes’ explanation I 
should be free again. 

The agent conducted me to a neighbouring police-station, 
showed the superintendent his warrant, had me searched and my 
pockets emptied, and locked me up in a cell. Here I remained 
for an hour, when I was fetched out and hustled into the ‘salad 
basket,’ as the French call their ‘Black Maria’ equipage. The 
‘ Black Maria’ took me to the dépét gaol, where I was once more 
locked up. All this time not a word of explanation had I heard. 
I had not the faintest idea what I was accused of, but, being 
quite innocent of any offence, felt completely reassured. Indeed, 
my adventure somewhat amused me. It was a novel experience, 
and would give me something to talk about when I got back to 
England. 

By the French law every person arrested on suspicion must 
be examined within twenty-four hours. It was four o’clock in 
the afternoon when I was fetched by two gardes de Paris to 
undergo my preliminary examination. The writings of Gaboriau, 
Balzac and de Boisgobey have so fully described the mise en scene 
of the dépét prison: the winding staircases, the dark passages by 
which a prisoner is brought to the fatal couloir, on which all the 
doors of the rooms of the juges d’instruction, or examining 
magistrates, open, as well as the interior of such a room, that I will 
not describe what I saw, but come at once to the extraordinary con- 
versation which passed between me and the magistrate charged 
with the ‘instruction ’ of my ‘ affair.’ 

After he had asked me my name, age, and profession, and 
received my answers with credulous indifference, he opened a 
drawer in the table at which he was sitting, took out an object, 
and laying it before me said: 

‘Do you recognise this jewel ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I answered, ‘it is my scarf-pin. It was taken 
from me, with all my other belongings, at the police-station this 
morning.’ 

‘Can you tell me when and how this pin came into your pos- 
session ?’ 

‘ There you puzzle me,’ I said, ‘ I don’t remember. It’s a curious 
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fact,’ I added, smiling at the judge, ‘but true. I have no idea 
where that pin comes from. I don’t remember having bought it.’ 

‘ Was it given to you ?’ 

‘No. At least, I don’t remember ever having received such a 
gift.’ 

‘Perhaps you picked it up in the street,’ said the magistrate, 
with a slight touch of irony. 

‘Yes, perhaps I did. This is all I know about it: a few days 
ago, in turning over the contents of an old portmanteau, I found 
this pin. I did not care very much for its style, and can only 
account for my wearing it by the fact that I dressed in a great 
hurry on the evening that I left London, and that the first tie 
that came under my hand was the one into which I had stuck it 
when I found it.’ 

‘ Have you written down that statement?’ This to his clerk. 

‘Yes. It’s all down.’ 

‘ Well, then, let us continue. Perhaps you know when and 
how you came into possession of this book,’ said the magistrate, 
producing a volume and laying it before me. It was an old copy 
of the ‘ Memoirs of Abbé de Croisy,’ which I had brought over to 
Paris with me, and had left in my valise in the hotel. 

‘Yes, I said, ‘I remember that I picked it up on a bookstall on 
the Quai des Grands-Augustins about seven years ago. It——’ 

‘ About seven years ago?’ said the magistrate slowly, as if to 
give his scrivener time to get my answer written down. 

‘Yes. It was the first bargain I made, and that gave mea 
taste for book-hunting. I got it for two francs, and it is certainly 
worth two hundred. It is the first edition.’ 

‘ Where were you living in Paris seven years ago ?’ 

‘I don’t remember. It was some hotel in the Latin quarter.’ 

‘And what were you doing ?’ 

‘I was trying my hand at belles-lettres.’ 

The magistrate here rose and touched a bell. To the usher 
who answered his summons he gave the order to introduce the 
Marquis de Kergaradec. 

It was the old gentleman who had been my travelling com- 
panion that morning. He bowed very politely to the magistrate, 
and gave me what I suppose was meant to be a withering glance. 

‘ Monsieur le Marquis,’ said the magistrate, ‘do you recognise 
this pin?’ 

‘I do; it is one which belonged to my late brother, the Count 
de Kergaradec. He brought the stone back from China, and had 
it mounted in the rue de la Paix. I recognise it all the more easily 
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inasmuch as the setting, which is by no means a common one, 
was executed from a design I gave him.’ 

‘ And this book ?’ 

‘As certainly. That book belonged to the Count. On the 
flyleaf is a dedication from the Abbé to Madame de Poranouc, 
our ancestor in the time of Louis XV. Besides, the Kergaradec 
arms are stamped on the cover.’ 

‘Quite satisfactory. These two articles were amongst the 
contents of the valise stolen from the Count, your brother, at the 
hotel in Senlis on the night when he was murdered ?’ 

‘They were. But my declaration to the police, made at the 
time, must be still in existence. I set down the entire contents 
of that valise, which I could do all the more correctly that I had 
packed it myself.’ 

‘That declaration isin my hands. I only asked you for the 
form. Now, Monsieur,’ continued the magistrate, ‘look at the 
prisoner. Do you recognise him ?’ 

‘I saw him for the first time in my life this morning.’ 

‘You are certain ?’ 

‘Tam.’ 

‘ Well, then, all that I have to ask you now is to sign the paper 
on which my greffier has written my questions and your answers. 
You can then withdraw.’ 

The Marquis signed, and departed, with another bow to the 
judge and another withering glance at me. 

‘ What’s all this nonsense,’ I said, when the door had closed 
on the old gentleman. ‘ What’s all this nonsense about a Count, 
a valise stolen, and a murder ?’ 

‘I am here to question,’ said the magistrate, ‘not you. Do 
you persist in refusing to state how this pin came into your pos- 
session ? ’ 

‘I have told you all I know about it,’ I answered. * 

‘Perhaps a little calm reflection will help to refresh your 
memory. I will see you again to-morrow. Meanwhile you will 
go back to prison.’ 

‘ You might at least tell me of what I am accused.’ 

‘Of the wilful murder of Count Louis de Kergaradec in the 
hotel of the Running Stag at Senlis on the night of September 
12, 1881, and of the robbery of his valise which contained 
amongst other valuables the two articles found in your possession.” 

I burst out laughing. ‘ Nothing else?’ I said. 

‘Not that I am aware of,’ said the magistrate. ‘ Please sign 
this paper after reading it. It is our conversation of just now.’ 
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I signed, and as I was leaving the room the magistrate added 
in a most paternal tone: ‘ Yes, just try and remember how that 
amber pin came into your possession. It will really be worth your 
while to account for it. A.demain.’ 

That evening I was transferred from the depét to Mazas 
gaol, where I was put aw secret. This rigorous measure did not 
affect me at all, as I had no friends to see and no letters to write. 
I had had an idea of writing to the English Embassy, but, knowing 
how unwillingly interference is made with the justice of a country, 
I as soon dismissed it. 

The first question that the magistrate asked me on the 
following morning was : 

‘What were you doing at Senlis on the night of September 12, 
1881?’ 

I said: ‘I don’t recollect having been there at all in that 
year.’ 

‘Do you deny ever having been in Senlis at all ?’ 

‘No. Formerly I often used to pass through it whilst exploring 
the forest of Chantilly, and, now that I come to think of it, I did 
sleep there one night that I had missed the last train.’ 

‘ Was it in the month of September ?’ 

‘Yes. NowIremember. It would be the tenth, eleventh, or 
twelfth. My birthday is on the 9th of September, and I had re- 
ceived a present of five pounds that year from an uncle of mine, 
which I spent on an excursion in the forest.’ 

‘Very good. It is well to be so frank. As a matter of fact, 
it was on the twelfth, as we have learned by examining the hotel- 
woman’s register for that year. You are entered by your present 
name, and as a “man of letters.” There can be no doubt that it 
is you. The age and nationality indicated are yours also.’ 

A witness was then introduced in the person of Madame 
Perrin, the proprietor of the Running Stag Inn. She recognised 
me at once as one of her lodgers on that night, and her testimony 
was confirmed by that of an old servant of hers, who had shown 
me to my room. 

After these had said all they had to say, the magistrate dis- 
missed them, and proceeded to examine me as follows: 

‘You left the hotel early on the morning of the 13th, and 
took the first train to Paris. You afterwards disappeared. Where 
did you go?’ 

‘I stayed in Paris a week and then went to London, where I 
have lived since. My affairs improved considerably, and I am 
now a successful man.’ 
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‘Ah! Well, and about that pin? Have you remembered 
how you got it?’ 

‘I have been cudgelling my brains all night on the subject, 
but I cannot remember.’ 

The magistrate looked astonished. I had been so artfully 
frank so far, he thought, in admitting what it was impossible to 
deny, that my inability to explain away this circumstance seemed 
to him extraordinary. 

‘It is unfortunate,’ he said. ‘In fact, a number of unfortunate 
circumstances are against you. By the way,’ he added abruptly, 
‘what has become of Pierre Bastide ? ’ 

‘Pierre Bastide? I never heard that name before.’ 

_ €Yes. Bastide. The man who was in the hotel the same 
night as you were, and who is suspected to be your accomplice. 
At first we thought that he alone was responsible, but. since we 
have found these articles in your possession 4 

‘Do you really think, Monsieur le Juge,’ I said, ‘ that if I had 
murdered this Count to rob him, I should carry about on my 
person, and in full prominence, such very damning evidence 
against myself? ’ 

‘The crime is an old one. You may have thought it was for- 
gotten. But we do not forget here.’ 

‘Enfin, I said. ‘I know nothing about this murder. I never 
heard of it. I slept soundly all that night, and went back to 
Paris at five in the morning, and passed the rest of the time that I 
remained here in the Hétel des Grands-Augustins. I remembered 
its name last night. I am a respectable man, and whatever 
fortune I have I owe to my industry and good fortune.’ 

‘Your statement will be tested. Meanwhile, let me put 
before you the position in which you stand. You seem to treat it 
with indifference, and I must warn you that it is a very serious one. 
On the 10th of September, 1881, Count Louis de Kergaradec, an 
eccentric old gentleman, arrived at the Running Stag Hotel. 
The eccentricity of the Count consisted in always carrying with 
him all the money at his disposal, which, as he was a rich man, 
was usually a large sum. His valise, besides a change of linen, 
contained a certain quantity of bank-notes, and a few of the 
antiquarian treasures of the Count. He was a great collector of 
curios of all sorts, and if he always had so much money about 
him it was to be able to close a bargain at once for anything he 
might come upon in his travels. On the eleventh, a man passing 
by the name of Pierre Bastide, and describing himself as a café- 
waiter, came to the hotel and took the room at the top of the 
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house. On the twelfth you came, and after inspecting several 
rooms insisted on having the one adjoining that in the occupation 
of the Count. You refuse supper and go to bed at a remarkably 
early hour. The next morning—you had taken the precaution of 
paying your bill in advance—you leave the hotel hurriedly at five 
in the morning whilst it was still dark. At eight o’clock Bastide 
comes down to breakfast, eats quietly, pays his bill and goes 
away with his knapsack on his back. At eleven o’clock the 
woman of the house goes to wake the Count, who never rose 
before that hour, but is unable to do so. The door is locked, and 
the key is not inside the lock. The woman, seriously alarmed, 
has it broken down and finds the old gentleman lying dead in his 
bed, with his right temple fractured. All the valuables contained 
in his valise have disappeared. Suspicion immediately attaches 
itself to Bastide and to you. You are both searched for by the 
police, but in vain, and the affair was “classed” and forgotten, 
when, by the merest hazard the other morning, the brother of the 
victim recognised the Count’s pin in yourcravat. He immediately 
suspected you to be the missing Englishman, followed you to the 
hotel, and then came and informed me of the circumstances. I 
caused you to be arrested and had your room searched, with the 
result that this book was found in your possession. You will 
admit that there is at least reasonable ground for suspicion. By 
the way, how did you get the money to pay your bill at the hotel 
and to take your ticket to London ?’ 

‘I pawned a gold watch which had belonged to my father. 
The Mont-de-Piété lent me 160 francs on it. My bill at the 
hotel was 80 francs, and my ticket cost about 35.’ 

‘ At what date did you pawn this watch ?’ 

‘It was about a week after I left Senlis. On the 20th or 21st 
of September.’ 

‘Please take that down very carefully,’ said the magistrate to 
the registrar. ‘It is of vital importance. Do you persist in 
denying all complicity in this crime ?’ 

‘ Most certainly I do.’ 

‘If you could only explain about that pin. That is the 
terrible charge against you. Your explanation about the book is 
plausible enough. But the pin, the pin ?’ 

‘IT am sorry not to be able to assist you in your investigation. 
I have told you all I know. I found it in a pértenanjonn which 
contained a lot of old things.’ 

I was not brought up before the magistrate again until after 
several days. In the meanwhile mischief had been at work, The 
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English and American newspaper correspondents had got hold of 
the story of my arrest, and of the odious crime of which I had 
been accused. The most sensational reports had been printed, 
and, as I afterwards learned, my portrait had been given in 
several journals in London and New York. It was stated, what 
was perfectly true, that I had been in very needy circumstances 
in Paris and had done a variety of things to earn my living. The 
fact of my having been at Senlis on the night of the murder, and 
of the scarf-pin and book having been found in my possession, 
were put into such prominence, that I do not believe a doubt 
existed as to my culpability in the mind of any English or American 
reader of my case. Some imaginative ‘ specials ’ went so far as to 
state that I had confessed, and had attempted suicide. On the 
other hand, my numerous enemies and rivals could not refrain 
from pointing out with what marvellous, with ‘what very mar- 
vellous,’ rapidity’ I had achieved success in a career in which 
success comes but to the very few, without reflecting how much 
in this career, asin every other, depends on good luck. And, after 
all, my position was not such a very brilliantone. I know several 
chefs who would turn up their noses at my income, and, as to fame, 
the name of the smallest manufacturer of patent medicines in 
England is twenty times better known than mine. 

On my third visit the magistrate received me with much 
greater courtesy than before. He said: 

‘I have examined your statements and find you have spoken 
the truth. The official record of the Mont-de-Piété makes 
mention of your having pawned your watch. The hotel-keeper of 
the Quai des Grands-Augustins remembers you as a quiet and 
industrious young man; and, finally, one of my agents has suc- 
ceeded in discovering the bookseller who sold you the “ Memoirs 
of Abbé de Croisy.” This person remembered the circumstance 
all the more distinctly that he had discovered, almost immediately 
after he had disposed of the book to you, what a treasure he had 
let slip out of his hands. He said he hoped you had got into 
trouble, as you must be a bad character to have paid two francs 
for a book worth five hundred. The only circumstance now 
against you is that of the possession of the pin.’ 

‘ And that I am sorry to say [cannot explain. I can positively 
not remember how I got it, nor can I imagine how and when it 
got into my trunk.’ 

‘On the other hand,’ continued the magistrate benevolently, 
‘our inquiries in London have produced satisfactory results, as 
far as your character is concerned. You are honourably connected, 
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and appear to have been industrious and upright. If only you 
could explain that one obscure point, I could proclaim you inno- 
cent. Nay, do not start, you will be set free in any case, but 
unfortunately only under an order of non lieu, or nolle prosequi, 
which is equivalent to a Scotch verdict of ‘ Not proven.” It is 
regretable you have such a bad memory.’ 

The same evening, after various formalities, I had what the 
newspapers called ‘the extraordinary good fortune’ to be set free. 
I returned forthwith to London, besieged all the way by the 
enterprising gentlemen of the press, and went straight to the 
house where my fiancée lived. I was received by her father, who 
said that under the circumstances he could not think of letting 
me marry his daughter until I had completely vindicated my 
character. I turned on my heel, indignant at this injustice, and 
wrote to Clara; but the young lady left my letters unanswered, 
and when I called to see her, during the absence of her father in 
the City, she refused to receive me. 

Apart from this, my sudden notoriety did me more good than 
I could have hoped for from years of industry and success. I have 
on my table, now before me, seventeen letters from hitherto 
obdurate publishers, offering me my own price for any MSS. I may 
have in my drawer, forty letters from newspaper editors, inviting 
the contribution of my experiences in the French prisen, as many 
letters and telegrams from lecture-agents, and two requests from 
theatrical managers, who want me to turn my trivial adventure 
into a five-act drama and a three-act comedy, not to speak of 
hundreds of letters of sympathy or abuse from all parts of the 
country. 

What a commercial age is the one in which we are living, 
that I find myself congratulating myself on having had my name 
so splendidly advertised for nothing. I am advised to make hay 
whilst the sun shines, and I may add that I have made a good 
deal of hay already. 

It was only three days ago that some solution of the mystery 
of the amber pin presented itself to my mind. 

I was in Berlin, and was walking down the Behrenstrasse, 
when I passed a man whose face I seemed to remember, without 
being able at all to recall when and where I had seen it for the 
first time. Suddenly, and I should be puzzled to say by what 
inspiration, I turned round and called out ‘Hi Pierre, Pierre 
Bastide !’ 

The man stopped as if struck from behind, and looked round 
at me; the face was very pale, and he was trembling in every 
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part of his body. After a second’s hesitation he started off run- 
ning like a madman, as if his object were to put as large a distance 
as possible between us two. 

He was not, however, destined to run far, for, in dashing across 
the F lidivieibakriesi, his haste was so blind that he did not notice 
the close approach of a heavy omnibus. From where I stood I 
could see his peril, and dashed forward instinctively to help him. 
The same moment I heard a cry, and then the man went down 
under the horses’ feet, and the great wheels rolled over his body 
and crushed the life out of him. He presented such a horrible 
spectacle when he was lifted up by the crowd which had collected, 
that I could not stay to satisfy my curiosity at the cost of my 
feelings. 

The next morning I read in the ‘ Tageblatt’ that the person 
who had been run over in the Friedrichstrasse was a Frenchman 
who had been a resident in Berlin for seven years, where he had 
acted as valet de chambre in several houses, passing under the 
name of Michel Doriat. Immediately after his accident he had 
been carried to the hospital, where he had died in the even- 
ing. Before dying he had been able to state that his real name 
was Pierre Bastide, adding that he wished to make confession of 
some crime to the proper authorities. Before these, however, 
could attend the man had died. Amongst other houses where this 
valet had served was mentioned that of a certain Doctor H 4 
where he had stayed three years. 

* Doctor H !? Tcried, jumping to my feet ; ‘ but I know that 
house. I dined there five years ago when I was over in Berlin as 
correspondent to the . Let me think. Ah! I have it now.’ 

I had brought an introduction to Doctor H from a mutual 
friend in London, and, not having been able to see him on the 
day I called, left it with my card. 

The next morning I received a telegram from the hospitable 
doctor, inviting me to lunch at his house that day. The telegram 
found me in bed, and it was then only twenty minutes off the 
hour fixed for the lunch. I jumped out of bed, dressed in haste, 
and drove off to the doctor’s house. As I was giving my hat and 
coat to the valet in the ante-chamber, I noticed that the man was 
staring at me in a curious way. 

‘What are you staring at me like that for?’ I cried rather 
irritably. 

‘I beg Monsieur’s pardon,’ said the valet, with all the politeness 
of his countrymen, ‘ but if Monsieur will look in the glass.’ 

‘ Dear, dear,’ I cried, when I had examined myself, ‘I was in 
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such a hurry. I have forgotten my cravat. What sball I do? 
I say, my good fellow,’ this to the valet, as I handed him a thaler, 
‘you must have plenty of ties to spare; run and get me one out 
of your room. Anything will do, as long as it looks tidy.’ 

The valet hastened off, and presently came back with a black 
tie, a ready-made sailor’s knot, very stiff and large. I put it on 
hastily, and, giving the man another piece of money, asked him 
if I might keep it to go home in. 

‘Oh, certainly,’ he said, ‘Monsieur has given me its value 
twice over.’ 

Having a repulsion for other people’s wearing apparel, I had 
taken the tie off as soon as I reached my hotel, and had flung it 
into my portmanteau. It was the same portmanteau in which 
several years later I had found the scarf-pin which had got me 
into such trouble. 

I imagine that the pin had slipped down between the card- 
board framework of the tie and its silk cover, and that Bastide 
had thought it lost, when he gave me his black sailor’s knot. In 
flinging it into my trunk the pin must have fallen out, to remain 
undisturbed until that unlucky day. 

Unlucky? Well, yes, inasmuch as what ensued brought 
about this cruel separation between Clara and myself. Perhaps, 
though, a girl who could cast off a lover, as devoted as I was, on 
such a suspicion, is not worth troubling about, and, if I have here 
cleared up the mystery of the amber pin, it is only because I 
imagine the story to have some little interest, and by no means 
in order to vindicate myself in the eyes of Clara or of her father. 

All the same—but there, enough. 

ROBERT H. SHERARD. 





Wr. Mipper’s Will. 
Part I. 


‘Wuat on earth can this be?’ I muttered apprehensively when I 
came into the sitting-room of my lodgings in Guilford Street one 
morning in the June of 187-, and found what appeared to be a 
lawyer’s letter on the breakfast-table. 

I was just twenty-seven years of age at the time, and had come 
back to London some twelve months before from the diamond 
fields of South Africa, with about 3,000/. Of this 3,000/. I had 
been eased in the course of a few months, partly on the Stock Ex- 
change, and partly on the Turf. As I had several creditors who 
were becoming very importunate, and as a lawyer’s letter would be 
in all probability the precursor of a writ and other unpleasant 
things, it was with a considerable amount of hesitation and mis- 
giving that I opened the envelope. The contents of the enclosure 
were as follows : 

‘20 Old Jewry, E.C., June, 187-. 

‘Dear Sir,—We have to inform you that the late Mr. Timothy 
Nipper has left all his real and personal property to his daughter, 
Miss Agnes Nipper, except his five leasehold houses in Charles 
Street, Clerkenwell, and that he has bequeathed these houses to 
you. We shall be happy to hand over to you the leases if you will 
call at our office and give us your receipt for the same.—Yours 
truly, 

‘ BLACK AND WHITE.’ 


Now I must pause here to mention that the late Mr. Timothy 
Nipper was an old whisky-drinking Irish money-lender, whom I 
had known before I went to South Africa. Since my return I had 
been able to give him some information about a property in the 
diamond fields in which he was interested, or thinking of being 
interested, I forget which, and we had become so friendly that 
when I last saw him, about two months previously, he very nearly 
discounted my promissory note for 1001. 

‘Can the old fox be having some sly joke in his grave?’ I 
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asked myself as I stood gazing in astonishment at this extra- 
ordinary letter, which I had to read two or three times in order to 
satisfy myself that I had read it aright. 

The more I considered the matter the more perplexing did it 
seem, and not the least curious thing about it were the terms in 
which Messrs. Black and White wrote to apprise me of the legacy. 
They did not offer me the slightest congratulation on my good 
fortune, and the tone of their letter seemed studiously cold. Could 
it be that, for some reason or other, the houses were really worth- 
less, at least on the terms on which I was to hold them? Perhaps 
the conditions of the leases might be such that the houses would 
be asource of loss to the owner? However, I reflected that as I 
had not any money I could not lose any ; and if I once got posses- 
sion of the leases of five houses in London I felt sure I could make 
something out of them. So, having made a hasty breakfast, I 
went to the hall door and having hailed a passing hansom, as it was 
raining, drove to the Old Jewry, where I paid the driver with a 
florin, which happened to be the last piece of money I had 
about me. 

It was just ten o’clock when I entered the substantial-looking 
offices of Messrs. Black and White. 

‘Can I see Mr. Black or Mr. White?’ I asked a tall young 
gentleman who was standing at the counter in the outer office. 

‘Mr. Black will be here in a few minutes. Have you any 
business with him ?’ was the reply. 

‘I came to see him about this letter,’ I said, ptebaing the 
letter I had received that morning. 

A smile came over his face as he glanced at it, and he turned a 
little red. 

‘Is there anything—anything wrong—is it all right?’ I 
gasped nervously, noticing his emotion and thinking that, perhaps, 
the letter might be a hoax. 

‘ Oh, yes, it’s quite right. Mr. Black would like to see you as 
soon as possible. Will you step into the waiting-room ? This way, 

lease.’ 
: While he was speaking he came from behind the counter and 
conducted me to a little room, where he hurriedly asked me to be 
seated and shut the door, saying that he would inform Mr. Black of 
my presence directly he arrived. 

The waiting-room was only separated by a thin partition from 
the office where he and his confréres were engaged, and I, I thought, 
could hear sounds of suppressed merriment for some minutes after 
he returned tothem. At last, some twenty minutes or more having 
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elapsed, the same young gentleman came back to say that Mr. 
Black was ready to see me. 

‘You are the Mr. James Tagart to whom we wrote last night ?’ 
inquired Mr. Black gruffly as I entered his room. 

‘IT am,’ I replied in a rather annoyed tone. - He was a stout, 
pompous old man, and did not even rise from his chair to 
receive me. 

‘Do you know any householder in the City who can identify 
you ?’ he continued, very much as if he were a magistrate address- 
ing a prisoner in the dock. 

‘ Certainly,’ I said defiantly. ‘ Mr. Smith the stationer in Cole- 
man Street knows me, and Watkins and Williams the stockbrokers 
in Angel Court, and a score of others.’ I began to think he took 
me for an impostor who was trying to personate the genuine Tagart. 

‘Very well, then,’ was the reply. ‘ You had better go with Mr. 

Davis and have yourself identified by Mr. Smith. Mr. Davis, will 
you go with Mr. Tagart to Coleman Street? I shall be ready to 
-hand over the leases when you return.’ With this remark he 
motioned me to Mr. Davis, who was standing by the door, and turned 
to the letters on his desk, as much as to say that so far the inter- 
view wasat anend. The conduct of Mr. Black was most surprising, 
and so annoyed was I that I hardly exchanged a word with Mr. 
Davis while we went to Coleman Street and back under the 
shelter of his umbrella, for it was still raining heavily. 

‘Then you can give me a receipt and I can hand the leases 
over to you,’ was all he said, when Mr. Davis intimated that I had 
been satisfactorily identified. ‘Mr. Davis, will you witness this 
gentleman’s signature ? ’ 

I signed something—what it was Thad not the slightest idea— 
which he put before me, and Mr. Davis appended his signature 
and left the room. 

‘ These are the leases,’ said Mr. Black, laying on the table some 
parchments which he took out of a tin box. 

¢ But what am I to do with them ?’ I ventured to ask, as I gazed 
upon them in awe. 

‘Have you not a bag?’ inquired Mr. Black severely. 

‘No, sir, I did not know : 

‘Then we had better make them up in a parcel,’ he 
interrupted, and in about half a minute he had corded them up 
in a piece of brown paper with all the deftness of a grocer’s 

assistant. , 

‘There, sir, he exclaimed triumphantly, when his labours 

were finished ; ‘I think that will meet your requirements.’ 
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‘ But, sir, to what houses do these leases relate ?’ I faltered in 
astonishment. 

‘Numbers one to five Charles Street, in the parish of » in 
the county of Middlesex,’ was the concise reply. He had already 
resumed his seat, and was busy with some papers. 

‘ And these leases,’ I continued anxiously. ‘ What may they be 
worth? How long have they to run? What do the houses bring 
in at present ?’ 

‘ Sixty-five years to run from next Michaelmas. Ground rent 
ten pounds per house. Taxes,say 18/. Repairs, say 12l., average 
gross rent 1201. Profit rent, say 801. per house per annum,’ he 
repeated mechanically without raising his eyes from the table. 

‘ And there are five of them?’ I almost screamed. 

‘There are five of them,’ dreamily assented Mr. Black, who 
was deep in a mass of closely written foolscap. 

‘Then I am worth four hundred a year?’ I cried. 

Mr. Black was so absorbed at the moment in the papers before 
him that he did not seem to hear my last exclamation. 

‘Five houses bringing in 80/. a year each—I am worth four 
hundred a year, am I not?’ I repeated. 

‘Apparently so—yes,’ was the answer, in the same dreamy 
absent-minded tone. Then looking up from his papers as if he 
disengaged himself from them for a moment by a strong effort, 
he said : 

‘Yes, Mr. Tagart, four hundred pounds a year is about the 
net income the houses produce at present.’ 

‘ Are the leases all right ?’ I whispered tremulously. 

‘All right! What do you mean ?’ he asked in astonishment. 

‘I mean, am I really the legal owner of the property ?’ 

‘Of course you are.’ 

‘Then, Mr. Black,’ I said, in a more confident tone than I had 
spoken in for some considerable time, ‘I want a present advance 
of at least one hundred pounds.’ 

‘ Then, sir,’ he replied in a stony manner, as he addressed him- 
self to his papers again, ‘ you must go elsewhere for it. Good- 
morning, sir.’ 

‘ But, sir,’ I exclaimed, ‘ you are a solicitor. You know all 
about this matter—have had the management of it until now— 
there is undoubted security not merely for a hundred, but for 
several thousand pounds. I shall borrow five hundred or a 
thousand if you wish. Surely you know somebody who will make 
me an advance—any bank would. It will be worth your while. 
You will have the carriage of the transaction. Surely—surely: 
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‘Surely what ?’ asked Mr. Black, as I paused for words. 

‘Surely you will not turn a perfectly legitimate and profitable 
piece of business out of your office in this way ?’ I blurted out. 

‘Most assuredly I shall,’ was the instant rejoinder. ‘* And 
now, sir, that you have my final answer, I must again wish you 
good-morning. I am very busy.’ 

‘One question before I leave,’ I said. ‘ Will you tell me why 
you refuse this business ?—why, in fact, you turn a would-be 
client away in this manner ?’ 

‘I decline to give any reason whatever,’ was the sharp and 
peremptory reply. 

There was no help for it, so I put the bundle of deeds under 
my arm and left the room. 

What on earth could it mean? I wondered. The property 
was mine. About that there was not any question. Why, then, 
should he act in such an extraordinary manner? Why should he 
turn away a profitable client for, apparently, no reason at all ? 

Such was the drift of my thoughts as I proceeded to the door 
of the house. But here I came to a stand-still, in view of a 
spectacle that disconcerted me even more than did the conduct of 
Mr. Black. ; 

The weather had got worse than ever, and the rain was now 
coming down in a perfect deluge. I had not an umbrella, or 
even an overcoat to protect the parcel of deeds. If I attempted 
to walk through the streets with them they might, and probably 
would, be seriously damaged. I had not a penny in my pocket, 
and I could not dare to take a hansom lest Mrs. Saunders (my 
landlady) might be out marketing when I arrived at Guilford 
Street. What was to be done? I could not stand in the passage 
all day, and I could not go into the streets lest the four hundred 
a year which I had under my arm might melt away in the rain. 
Suddenly an idea occurred to me (as they generally do to people 
whoare in difficulties). I went into the outer office and asked Mr. 
Davis if I could have a word with him in the waiting-room. 
When the door was closed, I told him very briefly how I was 
placed, asking him to put me into a hansom and to lend me the 
fare until the next day, and also to tell me why Mr. Black had 

acted so strangely. 
‘I shall send you home all right,’ he said laughing, ‘ but as to 
divulging the secrets of the prison-house, that is another matter.’ 
‘ Look here, Mr. Davis,’ I said, pointing to the bundle of leases, 
‘are these things on which I can borrow money from a bank ?’ 
‘ Of course they are,’ he replied. 
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‘ Then, for Heaven’s sake,’ I said, ‘ tell me what all the mystery 
is about. I pledge my word that anything you say to me is in 
confidence.’ 

‘Well, let us go round to the Guildhall Tavern,’ he replied, 
‘But, oh mercy, here’s a contretemps!’ 


Part II. 


THE last remark of Mr. Davis was caused by the arrival (which 
we could see from the window) of a hansom, from which two ladies 
descended. 

One of these was a woman of about fifty, while the other was 
a tall, handsome girl whose age could not have been more than 
one- or two-and-twenty. They were both dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, and hurried quickly into the house. ‘ Wait a moment till 
I get my umbrella,’ said Davis as he left the room. He returned 
in a few seconds saying: ‘Come on, for God’s sake ; let us get out 
of this before they are ejected.’ 

When we were in the Guildhall Tavern, which was pretty well 
empty at that hour, he continued: 

‘Now I'll tell you the explanation of the mystery, but mind, 
it’s in confidence. Well, the fact of the matter is, that while he 
was alive, Old Nipper gave Mr. Black such a lot of trouble, 
brought such extraordinary and unsavoury cases to the office, had 
us in such perpetual hot water with all sorts of people, and was 
such a screw about money matters to boot, that Mr. Black was 
perpetually threatening to have nothing more to do with him. 
But, bad as old Nipper was, his lovely daughter is infinitely worse, 
and has given us twenty times as much trouble. You saw her as 
she got out of the cab, a handsome girl, and not twenty-two yet. 
Why, man alive, she’ll start a loan office herself! She’s a regular 
“chip off the old block.” ‘ What’s bred in the flesh is born in 
the bone,” and of all the determined, grasping women I have ever 
met she’s the worst.’ 

‘ And they’re not Jews!’ I exclaimed. 

‘No,’ replied Davis. ‘If they were they'd have more sense. 
It’s an ignorant mistake to suppose that the Jews are more grasp- 
ing than their fellow-men. No! She’s a true Christian, as most 
of the real, or wire-pulling extortioners of London (at least) are. 
The houses in Charles Street are let to weekly tenants (a nice lot 
they are if all accounts are true); now, do you know what she 
wants ?’ 

' €No, what?’ I asked, 
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‘Why, to get possession of the houses so that she may go 
round herself, and screw the rents out of the tenants, as her father 
did.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense!’ I exclaimed. 

* But it is a fact,’ said Davis; ‘she was always busying herself 
about her father’s business while he was alive, and wanted him to 
let her have the management of those houses. He complained to 
Mr. Black about her, for, to do him justice, whatever he might 
be himself, he wanted his daughter to be a lady. That’s why he 
left the houses to you—to get them away from her, and that’s 
why Mr. Black won’t have anything to do with the leases—because 
he has declined to act for her any further, and he knows that she’d 
always be bothering about the office as long as he was in any 
way connected with them. She’s worth about 70,000/., but the 
three or four hundred a year she’d get out of those wretched 
houses would give her more real pleasure than all the rest of her 
income, if she only had the satisfaction of wrangling and fight- 
ing with the tenants for it. But I must get back. Here’s your 
cab-fare. Mr. Walker, of Bedford Row, has her business now. 
You had better see him. He'll make you an advance without 
any trouble.’ 

When I returned to Guilford Street I was informed, to my very 
great astonishment, that Miss Nipper and her aunt were wait- 
ing to see me in the drawing-room on the first floor of the house. 

Thither accordingly I repaired, carrying the parcel of deeds 
under my arm, for I was rather afraid to part with them until 
they were deposited in a bank, or some place of safety. 

‘I believe those are papa’s leases you have in that paper,’ said 
Miss Nipper, as I came into the room. 

If I was surprised at the unceremonious way in which she 
addressed me, still more so was I at her voice and manner. 
The voice, albeit very clear, and the question quickly put, was 
soft and musical, while her manner was perfectly graceful and 
self-possessed. Perhaps I ought to transpose the adjectives—for 
grace of manner generally follows from self-possession. At all 
events, I saw in a moment that I was in the presence of a lady, 
meaning thereby a refined and educated woman. 

‘They have been left to me,’ I replied, by way at once of 
apology and answer. 

‘Yes, I know that,’ she continued, ‘ but they are of no use to 
you. The houses are only fit to be let in weekly tenements, and 
you'd never get the rents.’ 

‘Well, I can only try,’ I said modestly. 
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‘Now, I'll tell you what I'll do,’ she went on with a suppressed 
eagerness which was not a little amusing. ‘If you'll come round 
to Mr. Walker’s office in Bedford Row, I'll give you 1,400/. in 
Bank of England notes for those leases. You won’t do better 
than that, and I repeat that they are of no use to you except to 
sell.’ 

‘Fourteen hundred pounds! > I exclaimed in astonishment. 
‘Why, that’s not four years’ purchase !’ 

‘ Of course not, at the rate at which the houses are let at pre- 
sent,’ she replied promptly. ‘ But who’s going to collect the rents 
from such tenants without being compensated for his trouble? Be- 
sides, they happen to be all let now. You don’t take account of 
the autumn and winter, when half the houses will be unlet, or the 
tenants out of work and unable to pay. Three hundred a year, 
and that with sharp management, is about as much as they will 
bring in, so I am offering you nearly five years’ purchase for a 
property you could not sell at four years’ purchase in the market. 
The houses are only fit for their present use.’ 

For a moment I felt half inclined to take the offer. Fourteen 
hundred pounds was a nice round sum of money—especially coming 
as a windfall to one like myself: but, then, I reflected that 1,4001., if 
it were invested in any ordinary way, would only bring me about 
seventy or eighty pounds a year, an income which was wholly inade- 
quate to meet my wants, whereas here was three hundred a year, 
at least, to be had for the trouble of collecting it. So I said: 

‘I am very sorry I cannot oblige you. Fourteen hundred 
pounds would not be of much use to me at present, and I have 
made up my mind to get an income from these houses if I can.’ 

‘Very well,’ she replied. ‘I shall not press the matter any 
further. I can only apologise for the way in which we have 
intruded upon you.’ 

‘Do not say so. Iam very much pleased to have made your 
acquaintance,’ I said, as gallantly as I could. And so I was, in 
truth, very much pleased indeed, for Miss Nipper was a very fine- 
looking girl. 

‘Then I hope you will favour us with a visit,’ she said. ‘We 
live at 15 Gordon Square, and we shall be very happy to see 

ou.’ 
: I replied that I should call on them the next day, probably, 
as I should be in the neighbourhood, though why I should be there 
I did not quite know; and after a little further conversation they 
took their leave. Mr. Walker, whom I saw shortly afterwards, 
had not the least difficulty in making an advance on the leases, 
Hu 2 
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and it was arranged that a clerk of his should accompany me next 
morning to exhibit the probate, if necessary, to my tenants. 

Next morning, then, at ten o’clock precisely, we (the afore- 
mentioned clerk and I) presented ourselves at the door of No. 1 
Charles Street. 

‘Oh, that’s no use!’ said Mr. Preston, the clerk in question, 
a tall, sandy-haired youth, as I gave a rather nervous rat-tat with 
the rusty knocker. ‘Nobody in the house would answer such a 
knock as that. Here, this will bring out the ground-floor.’ He 
took the knocker in his hand as he spoke and gave a loud and 
solitary tap. ‘You must give one, two, or three knocks according 
to the floor you want,’ he explained. ‘‘ What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s,” and a general knock is nobody’s business 
in a house like this.’ 

Whilst he was speaking the door was opened by a decent, 
matronly-looking woman, who asked us, when we explained our 
business, to walk into the front room on the ground floor, where 
she carefully dusted two chairs for our accommodation before 
offering them to us. The apartment was poorly furnished, and 
served both as bedroom and sitting-room. In one corner a girl of 
about ten was engaged in nursing a baby. ; 

‘Four weeks to pay. Oh, deary me! I don’t know whether we 
have so much, though we've been saving all we could; but times 
are hard. Sixteen, seventeen and sixpence,’ said Mrs. Rogers, the 
tenant, as she counted some money which she took out of a little 
box. ‘Twenty-four shillings you want. Six and sixpence short. 
Here, Nellie,’ to the girl, ‘ give me the child, and get out daddy’s 
coat and trousers. Brush the heels. Don’t be long, now,’ she 
continued, as the girl left the room with the garments, which 
were wrapped up in an apron, under her arm. 

‘But is not this rather an uncomfortable way of doing busi- 
ness, Mrs. Rogers?’ I ventured to ask whilst we were awaiting 
the return of Nellie. 

‘Oh, we'll get them out on Saturday, very likely,’ was the 
cheerful reply. ‘If we don’t, why daddy must read “ Lloyd’s” and 
smoke his pipe at home.’ 

In a few minutes Nellie returned with some ten or twelve 
shillings, and I felt very much ashamed indeed as I pocketed the 
one pound four. 

The tenant of the back room on the ground floor was a street 
conjuror, whose vocation took him away from home at an early 
hour. To see him I should have to call at about eight o’clock 
in the morning. So we went upstairs to the first floor, which 
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was occupied by the principal tenant in the house, a Mr. Wat- 
kins. 

‘Yes,’ cried a voice in answer to my knock at one of the two 
doors on the landing; and in a few seconds a black-visaged man 
put his head out of the door, which he opened just sufficiently 
to admit of his doing so. 

‘I came about the rents. I am the owner of these houses,’ 
I said. 

‘Oh yes, sir. I know, sir; Mr. Nipper left them to you. In 
a minute, sir,’ replied Mr. Watkins as he drew in his head and 
closed the door. There was a pause for a few seconds, when he 
slipped out on the landing, saying, as he shut the door behind 
him, ‘ My wife is unwell. That’s the probate. Yes, sir. Quite 
right. Four weeks to pay for the two rooms at twelve shillings 
a week—two pounds eight. This is three pounds. Never mind 
the change, sir. The odd twelve shillings can go against next 
week. That’s my rent book. Thank you, sir,’ as I gave hima 
receipt with a pen which he had brought with him ready inked. 

‘Good-morning, sir. Wish you prosperity,’ and he slipped 
back into the room in the way that he had emerged from it, 
turning the key in the lock as the door closed behind him. 

‘Rather a smell of chemicals. I wonder what makes the 
fellow so deuced civil?’ said Mr. Preston as we went up to the 
second floor. 

At a conference of learned men which took place shortly after- 
wards in a palatial building hard by, it was publicly declared that 
Mr. Watkins was an indefatigable student of modern alchemy, 
and one who had enriched the science with many remarkable 
discoveries. As a recognition of his labours he was appointed to 
a post under Government which he held for some ten years, 

‘Shure nobody ever heard of paying four weeks in one week!’ 
said my next tenant, an old Irish lady named Mrs. Flanagan, who 
occupied a room on the second floor. 

‘But you got notice,’ Preston interposed. 

‘Ah, drat the notice!’ exclaimed Mrs. Flanagan. ‘ Who'd be 
keeping money lying idle to pay debts that aren’t due?’ 

‘But they were due, and are due,’ I said reprovingly, in order 
to maintain my authority on future occasions. ‘You ought each 
week to have saved the rent as it became due.’ 

‘Save the rint, indeed!’ replied Mrs, Flanagan in a tone of 
ineffable scorn. ‘Shure, if no one comes to take it when it’s due 
it’s because there’s no one it’s due to. That’s common sense, 
isn’t it ?’ 
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Whether it was that Mrs. Flanagan would not or could not 
understand the logical and legal aspect of the case, I had to con- 
tent myself with five shillings out of twenty that she owed, and 
we went in search of my next tenant. But he had locked his 
door and gone out. 

I should probably only weary the reader were I to detail our 
adventures with the other tenants, and, for the purpose of my 
story it will be quite sufficient if I say that when we had gone the 
round of the houses, seven pounds ten was all I had collected out 
of some six- or seven-and-twenty pounds which was owing. Some 
of the tenants were. not at home, and some would not, or could 
not, pay anything. With the exceptions of Mrs. Rogers and 
Mr. Watkins, not a single tenant paid all that was due. It was 
altogether.a very disheartening piece of business, and when it was 
over I began to think that I wanted some of the qualities of the late 
Mr. Nipper, and that possibly his daughter might have succeeded 
better than I did. I could see that in many of the cases it was 
sheer poverty that prevented the poor people from paying me. 
But there were others of a very different character; and, with 
regard to about a dozen of the most refractory tenants, I deter- 
mined to adopt very summary measures. Accordingly, I went 
with Preston to Mr. Walker’s offices, when I duly gave instruc- 
tions to have the dozen or so contumacious people promptly 
ejected. 

‘Very difficult people indeed to deal with, and rather out of 
my line,’ said Mr. Walker, a suave old gentleman with a bald 
head: and large white shirt-front; ‘but I shall put the matter in 
the hands of a broker at once. Curious thing a - like Miss 
Nipper should want such houses.’ 

‘ She’s a ladylike girl,’ I said by way of remark. 

‘Very much so indeed,’ assented Mr. Walker. ‘ And a very 
clever, well-educated girl, too. Can’t make it out.’ 

‘She gave Mr. Black a good deal of trouble, they say,’ I ob- 
served, alluding to my conversation with Mr. Davis. 

‘Oh, he’s a very testy man, and such an estate would give 
anyone trouble. There are assets of almost every kind, and some 
of them are rather complicated,’ was the answer. 

The mention of Miss Nipper’s name reminded me of my pro- 
mise to pay her a visit; so when I left Mr. Walker’s office I went 
to Gordon Square, where I dined and passed the rest of the 
evening. 

Miss Nipper, who had been educated abroad, I found (the 
subject of the abominable houses being in abeyance) to be a very 
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good-natured, pleasant, well-informed girl. She played and sang 
very sweétly, and made herself altogether so agreeable, that as 
the evening wore on I began to entertain rather tender feelings 
towards her. It was about eleven o’clock when, just as I was 
thinking that it was nearly time for me to leave the house, she 
sent a cold shudder through my frame by asking if I had seen my 
tenants! I replied that I had, and, very reluctantly, told her, in 
answer to her questions, what had happened. 

‘Ah!’ she remarked, ‘I thought so, I knew you could not 
manage them, but you will let me have the first offer. You see, 
I understand the business!!!’ 

I had begun to think that she was as amiable as she was beau- 
tiful and intelligent. Without my being aware of it, I had been 
forming a strong attachment for her; but all illusions were dis- 
pelled by her last utterance, and I left the house, promising, in 
answer to the reiterated entreaties with which she followed me 
to the hall-door, that she should have the first offer of the houses, 
if they were sold, and inwardly congratulating myself on the want 
of tact and self-restraint on her part which had enabled me to 
discern her true character. 

‘ She’s like a peach, all soft and sweet without, and hard and 
bitter within. I never heard or read of anything like her,’ I. 


thought to myself while I was getting into bed that night. 


Part III. 


‘I want to see you for a moment, sir,’ Mrs. Saunders whispered 
through the key-hole of my door, when she knocked next morn- 
ing. 

‘Oh, sir, there are a lot of them downstairs,’ she continued, 
when [ came out to her in my dressing-gown. 

‘A lot of whom ?—-for Heaven’s sake,’ I asked nervously. 

‘I don’t know, sir. Curious people; men, women, and children 
—all waiting to see you! Do come down.’ 

I ran downstairs hastily, when, to my horror, I found the hall 
blocked with my tenants from Charles Street. The broker’s men 
had been put in that morning, and the tenants had come down 
in a body to crave mercy. A perfect babel of voices greeted my 
appearance on the stairs, while two or three children in arms set 
up shrill yells that were more maddening than the screeches of 
the Scotch bagpipes, and, to add to the confusion, the knocker 
was being lustily applied by a fresh contingent which had just 
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arrived, though the hall was already too full to hold another 
person. 

‘If you all speak together, I cannot hear what any cf you 
say, I shouted, putting up my hands for them to be silent. 

Immediately there was a hush, and then, as if he had been 
elected by some mute, mesmeric conference, a big, burly fellow 
who had been particularly drunk and offensive on the preceding 
day, stepped forward, saying : 

‘We're poor hard-working people, sir. You won’t deal hardly 
with us. Most all of us is in the same trade, making yer honour’s 
watches * and clocks, and what not F 

I forget what else he said as I stood looking at him in speech- 
less amazement, wondering whether he was ‘ chaffing’ me. 

‘Why, you were perfectly drunk when I saw you yesterday,’ I 
exclaimed, when he came to the end of a long harangue. 

‘Long hours and short commons makes a little get in any 
one’s head, yer honour,’ said the ruffian unabashed. 

‘Bravo, Barney,’ cried a dirty looking hag, whom I remembered 
to have been nearly as drunk as he was. 

‘When were you at work last?’ I demanded indignantly. 

‘Shure haven’t they got his tools, and how can he work at all, 
at all?’ interrupted the hag, alluding, I suppose, to the doings of 
the broker’s men, though they had only gone into the houses that 
morning, and I have learned since that they have no legal right 
to touch a workman’s tools. 

The babies immediately gave vent to shrill screams, and, the 
whole mob speaking again in one voice, the uproar became more 
appalling than ever. 

‘Stop, stop,’ I shouted, as they began to surge up the stairs 
to where I stood on the landing. 

The foremost had advanced several steps upwards, but they 
paused for a moment to hear what I had to say. 

We usually make up our minds very quickly in an emergency, 
perhaps, because, being spurred by necessity, the mind instinc- 
tively eliminates from the problem upon which it is called to de- 
cide everything that is irrelevant or immaterial. 

What was I to do with these people? I had not the bodily 
strength to eject them myself, and there would be a public 
scandal if I summoned the police. I was very angry at the 
audacious manner in which they besieged me; but nevertheless 
I could not help commiserating a little their evident distress, 
and before all things it was necessary to get rid of them at 

* Clerkenwell is the centre of the watch and clockmaking trade in London. 
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once, for they threatened to be all over the house in another 
minute. 

Holding up my hands, then, as a proclamation for silence to 
be observed while I spoke, I said that I would give them another 
week on condition that they paid two weeks’ rent at the end of it. 

The proposal was hailed with acclamations of joy, and the mob 
departed, but not until it had honoured me with a cheer which 
nearly drove Mrs. Savnders, who, of course, was listening over the 
banisters, into hysterics. 

‘Merciful Heavens! who are those dreadful people?’ she 
gasped, with tears in her eyes, as I passed her on the stairs. 

‘My new tenants!’ I answered rather defiantly, being not 
altogether pleased at the exposé. 

‘Goodness me, sir, and you a gentleman! To think of your 
having anything to do with such people!’ was her comment. 

There it was. That was just what I had expected. Mrs. 
Saunders had been dunning me for the last month, and now that I 
dunned my own tenants I was not a gentleman, forsooth! Where 
did she expect I was to get money to pay my debts if it were not 
from the only people who owed me any? A gentleman, indeed! 
It was the regular woman’s idea. A gentleman ought to go 
about all day dressed in the best-fitting clothes, with his pockets 
stuffed full of bank-notes, paying his bills, and making everybody 
happy with presents, while the money comes to him from the 
clouds, or at all events not from the vulgar sources from which it 
comes to other people. 

‘They are all alike—mere creatures of emotion. A rational 
perception of what is equitable and just is the last thing to ex- 
pect in a woman,’ I said to myself testily, while I hastily dressed 
and went out to order the executions to be discontinued for the 
present. 

‘A very grave step to take,’ said Mr. Walker when I had given 
him my instructions, ‘Your tenants will lose all confidence in 
you, I’m afraid.’ 

‘Lose confidence in me! Why the mischief should they?’ I 
exclaimed. 

‘In your firmness, I mean,’ explained Mr. Walker. ‘It’s the 
most extraordinary case I have ever heard of. The idea of a lot of 
weekly tenants coming down in a body to their landlord! It’s 
perfectly unparalleled. The effrontery of the thing surpasses me. 
But you have actually given in to them; and now, whenever 
there is any dispute, they’ll come to you again in singles or 
doubles or triplets or in a mob. We shall have no end of trouble. 
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Do, my dear sir, reconsider the matter. You have been shame- 
fully intimidated and imposed upon. You were not a free agent 
in what you did. Leave the matter in my hands. I shall give 
instructions that one week is to be paid by six o’clock this evening, 
and the other by the same time to-morrow. But you must not 
let them overcome you in this scandalous manner. Remember, 
I am your solicitor, and you act on my advice.’ 


For a moment seemed the Caliph as by doubtful passions stirred, 
Then exclaimed, ‘ For ever sacred must remain a monarch’s word.’ 


I quite saw the force of what Mr. Walker said. I had acted 
under compulsion, and my tenants would probably become alto- 
gether unmanageable if they thought I could be coerced in this 
way. Still, I did not care to go back from my promise, even though 
it were under cover of a solicitor’s advice. So, feeling as pleased 
and self-important as if I were a monarch giving freedom to his 
serfs, or, like the Caliph, granting pardon to a prisoner, I rose 
from my chair saying, ‘My word is passed. They must remain 
unmolested for another week.’ 

When I left the office 1 walked towards Oxford Street, wonder- 
ing as I went along what on earth I was to do with my tenants. 
Three or four hundred a year, I thought, was all very well pro- 
- vided it came out of Consols, or something else that would 
discharge itself quietly ; but life would be simply unbearable if 
these people were to be constantly pouncing upon me as they had 
done that morning. If they followed me to one place they would 
follow me to another, and I could never have a moment’s peace of 
mind, as it would be quite impossible to say when or where I 
should be confronted with them. They might spring upon me at 
any place or moment, and leave me again vanquished and covered 
with odium—for the remarks of Mrs. Saunders were, I knew, a 
pretty fair index to what the rest of the world would think and 
say. What nettled me most was the injustice of the thing. Why 
should I be vilified because my tenants would not pay their rents ? 
Lots of people had weekly property ; why should not I have some ? 
It was the only kind of property from which I could get a 
decent income. : 

Such was the general tenor of my thoughts when, at the corner 
of Gower Street, I suddenly came face to face with Miss Nipper, 
who was on her way home from Covent Garden, where she had 
been buying some fruit and flowers. 

‘Why I hardly thought you’d have breakfasted yet,’ she said 
laughing. It was then not many minutes after ten o’clock. 
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‘Well, I have come out a little earlier than usual,’ I replied, 
telling the truth unguardedly. 

‘Oh, Mr. Tagart, you look so preoccupied! Nothing serious 
has happened, I trust,’ she exclaimed in an anxious voice. 

‘Oh, no, nothing—at least not anything particular. I am 
very glad to have met you.’ I paused; my ideas were in a 
jumble. I wanted at once to pay her some little compliment, 
and to avoid any reference to the abominable subject of the houses 
in Charles Street. 

‘ But something has happened,’ she continued, speaking more 
anxiously and sympathetically than before ; ‘you look so grave. 
Nothing bad, I hope?’ 

I felt quite a thrill of delight at the thought of my affairs 
being so interesting to her, succeeded by a sickly sense of dread 
as I very briefly intimated that I had to come out a little earlier 
than usual in order to see Mr. Walker about my tenants. There 
was no use, however, in my trying to shirk a full account of 
all that had happened in Guilford Street. She insisted on 
knowing all about it, and cross-examined me so skilfully 
that in a few minutes she was in possession of the whole 
story. 

‘Shameful people,’ she exclaimed indignantly when I had told 
her everything. ‘They would never: have dared to treat papa in 
that way, and they would never dare to treat me so. I never 
heard of such conduct. But it is just like them. They know 
you don’t understand the business. Yow could never do any 
good with such people; you have not been brought up to 
the business. Oh, Mr. Tagart, you must let me have those 
houses !’ 

I stopped for a moment, and looked at her in speechless as- 
tonishment—we had been walking northwards and were near 
Gordon Square by this time—a beautiful, ladylike girl. 

‘Good Heavens, Miss Nipper!’ I could not help ejaculating, 
‘you're not in earnest? Yow don’t want to have anything to do 
with such people?’ 

‘But I do,’ she cried snappishly ; ‘ J’d soon bring them to their 
senses.’ 

I was too much perplexed and horrified to make any reply, so 
we walked in silence to the door of her house. 

‘Come in,’ she said when we got there. ‘ Now,’ she continued, 
when we were alone in the parlour, ‘I am going to make an offer 
which I shall not repeat. You would not easily get 1,300/. for 
those houses. To put an end to all haggling about the matter, I 
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shall give you 1,600I. if you like to come with me at once to Mr. 
Walker and instruct him to prepare a transfer. Will you take it? 
—yes or no?’ . 

‘But a young lady—a young lady to buy such houses——’ I 
said feebly. 

‘Oh, I’m not a young lady,’ interrupted Miss Nipper im- 
patiently ; ‘at least, I’m not a doll, if that’s what you mean by a 
young lady, and I think it is. I could make the houses pay, and 
you can’t. High interest means bad security as a rule, but in 
this case it means not only bad security, but an immensity of 
trouble as well. There are very few people, I can tell you, who 
are fit to manage such houses. Come, now, will you take the 
1,600/.? You will never get such an offer again.’ 

Though I sat gazing at her intently, I was not thinking in the 
least of what she said. My whole mind and attention had become 
absorbed in a thought which occurred suddenly to me. Except 
for the cursed greed of money, she was as amiable as she was 
beautiful. Was it just possible, then, that I could reform this 
solitary blemish in her character ? 

‘Well, have you made up your mind ?’ she asked, after a pause 
which lasted for some seconds. 

*I have,’ I replied; ‘i shall not sell the houses. Still, I may 
be able to let you have them.’ 

‘Yes,’ she cried eagerly, as she sprang from her seat and stood 
before me trembling all over with excitement. The next moment 
I was by her side, saying a great many foolish things, and offering 
to exchange the houses for herself. 

That was how it happened. I have not the slightest idea of 
gratifying anybody’s prurient curiosity to know what was said by 
either of us. Such things have been said, and I suppose will be 
said to the end of time. Suffice it to say, that in about two 
minutes I was her accepted husband, but strictly on condition 
that I sold her the houses, for she insisted on buying them so 
that she might become, as absolutely as possible, their legal 
owner. 

We went presently to Mr. Walker’s office, where I signed an 
agreement to sell the houses, and it was arranged that the transfer 
should be ready for execution by two o’clock the next after- 
noon. 

‘I shall not see you again until we meet here to-morrow,’ said 
Miss Nipper as we were leaving the office. ‘ Don’t ask me why, 
but remember to be punctual—or you may miss the sale of your 
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valuable property,’ she added mischievously, as I put her into a 
hansom. 

‘She’s the most incomprehensible woman I have ever met,’ I 
thought as she drove away. ‘I really believe she has sold herself 
to me for those cursed houses. However, I must set about trying 
to reclaim her as soon as possible.’ 


Part IV. 


Next day I was shown into Mr. Walker’s private room at a 
few minutes before two o'clock. ' 

‘I protest,’ he said, while we were waiting for Miss Nipper, 
‘that this is the most extraordinary case I have ever known. Of 
course, a solicitor does see and hear some strange things; but, 
though I have been practising for more than thirty years, this 
fairly beats anything I have met with. Do you know what Miss 
Nipper has done with her tenants, for of course they are, practi- 
cally speaking, her tenants since you signed the agreement to sell 
the houses ?’ 

* No—what ?’ I asked. 

‘ Ejected them !’ 

‘ Ejected them ?’ I repeated. 

‘Yes, ejected them,’ continued Mr. Walker, ‘every one of 
them. But that’s not the most surprising thing ; they have gone 
quite pleasantly. Would you believe it, this morning they left 
in a body—the whole lot of them !—packed up their things and 
went. off—the Lord knows where. Can’t understand it; most 
surprising! Come in.’ 

The last two words were in answer to a knock at the door, and 
a clerk entered announcing the arrival of Miss Nipper. In a few 
minutes the transfer was executed, and I accompanied her to the 
door where the hansom, which she had not discharged, was still 
waiting. 

‘Charles Street, Clerkenwell,’ she said to the driver, as we got 
into the hansom. 

‘ What on earth is taking us to Charles Street?’ I asked. 

‘You will see when we get there, but don’t ask me at present,’ 
was the answer. She spoke very gravely, and her mind was evi- 
dently preoccupied with something which she did not care to speak 
about. 

When we drew up at the first house in Charles Street, the 
door was opened by a man who had evidently been waiting for us. 
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‘It’s all right, ma’am,’ he said to Miss Nipper; ‘I have the 
table and chairs ; the houses are all empty.’ 

‘ Very well,’ she replied ; ‘ you have your tools ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘Then we'll go upstairs to the first floor,’ she said, as she gave 
the driver a fare that made him touch his hat to her two or three 
times. 

‘Will you not keep the hansom ?’ I asked; ‘ we may have to 
walk some distance before we get another.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ she replied; ‘we shall be here for a long time— 
perhaps two or three hours.’ 

We went upstairs and into the back room on the first floor of 
the house. There were two windows in the room, and the man 
who accompanied us, and who was evidently a carpenter by trade, 
began at her direction to tear up the ledge of the recess that was 
beneath each of the shutters of each window. While he was at 
work I could see that Miss Nipper watched what he was doing in 
a state of very great anxiety. 

‘I am pretty sure that this is not the room,’ she said at last 
when Dowling, as I learned the carpenter’s name was, had scratched 
and bored some three or four inches into each of the recesses, after 
the woodwork was taken up, ‘nor doI think that this is the house, 
but we must search every window. Let us try the next floor.’ 

We proceeded to the back room on the second floor, where the 
same operation was repeated. The shutters were drawn out, and 
Dowling tore up the woodwork, and scratched out some pounds 
of plaster and mortar from the sills beneath them. 

In this way we visited each of the back rooms on the different 
landings of the house, but without any satisfactory result, so far 
as concerned hidden treasures, or whatever else the object of the 
exploration might be. 

The second house was searched with the same ineffectual 
result, and Miss Nipper, who was pale and silent, seemed to be 
very much disappointed. Her agitation increased as the fruitless 
quest was pursued in the third house, until, at Jength, Dowling 
exclaimed, as he prized up the wooden ledge of a shutter sill: 

‘I think we have got something at last, ma’am.’ 

There, sure enough, were a number of papers—letters apparently 
—tied up in bundles. 

‘Go down and bring up the table and chairs,’ she said to him 
in a low, awe-struck voice ; ‘don’t touch them,’ she continued to 
me, speaking in a tone almost of defiance. 


In a few minutes Dowling came back with a little round table 
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and two chairs, which he placed in the middle of the empty 
room. 

‘That will do, you may go now,’ she said to him, putting 
something, which I could see was a bank-note, into his hand. 
When he had gone she turned to me, saying, tremulously, with 
tears in her eyes: 

‘You must not think me unkind, but I should like to be 
alone for a few minutes.’ 

I left the room, and went downstairs to the next floor, where I 
waited until she should call for me. 

Half an hour must have elapsed before I heard her voice 
calling for me on the stairs. When I came back to-her, she was 
sitting by the table, on which a number of letters were lying. 

‘See,’ she said, pointing to the letters; ‘read them—any of 
them, they are all the same.’ 

I looked at one of the letters, which I took at hazard from 
amongst twenty or more that were on the table. It was dated 
some twenty-four years back, was written, evidently, by a very 
warm-hearted young man to a woman whom he adored, and spoke 
in fervid terms of their approaching union. The next letter I 
took up was from the same ‘ever loving Frank’ to his ‘own 
darling Kate,’ now his wife, so I gathered from the context. He 
was away on detachment duty with a company of his regiment, 
but hoped to be with her ina few days. Another letter, which 
bore a later date, and which was addressed from the north of 
England, told of trouble he had with somebody who was referred 
to as ‘Uncle John.’ ‘ Uncle John’ had refused to see him, but 
the writer still hoped to effect a reconciliation. The letter con- 
cluded with passionate expressions of affection for ‘ Kate,’ and for 
their ‘darling child.’ Other letters from the north which bore 
still later dates showed that ‘Frank’ had made several fresh 
journeys—for all these letters were written by a traveller—in the 
vain attempt to see and obtain assistance from ‘Uncle John.’ 
There were indications in these letters that both the writer and 
his wife were now sorely in want, but the letters were written in a 
hopeful, manly spirit, and all of them in the same strain of ardent 
affection for ‘ Kate’ and for their child. 

Curious the effect of reading such mementoes of love and 
toil that have ceased for ever. It is like being brought into im- 
mediate contact with those who were once living and are now 
dead. 

‘What does it mean?’ I said at last, when I had read some 
seven or eight of these letters. 
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‘ Look at this portrait,’ she whispered ; ‘I was afraid it might 
have faded after all these years.’ 

I took the portrait in my hand. It represented a young man 
in the uniform of an officer in a foot regiment standing by the 
side of a very beautiful girl. As I looked at the face of the young 
officer I could not help glancing momentarily at the girl who was 
sitting at the table before me. The features were similar; the 
expressions of the faces were very like. He was, evidently, a 
near relative. What did it mean? was he her brother ?—or—a 
curious thought flashed through my mind, and a strange feeling 
came over me as I asked in a low voice : 

‘Who is he ?’ 

‘My father,’ was the answer, ‘my dead father. I have only 
the very vaguest recollection of him and of this room. No 
recollection, in fact, only a dim shadowy reminiscence that some- 
times comes before my mind, and vanishes again when I try to 
make it clear.’ 

‘ Your father?’ I repeated. ‘I do not understand.’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied ; ‘ that was my real father. I was only Mr. 
Nipper’s step-daughter; he was always very good and kind to me, 
but I was only his step-daughter. That was my real father. You 
see him and my mother there as they were when they were young 
and happy.’ 

The reader has probably anticipated the gist of the long 
explanation 1 received from Agnes Grey—for that was her true 
name—so I shall endeavour to condense it into as few words as 
possible. 

Frank Grey, her father, who was a lieutenant in a line regi- 
ment, was disowned by his relatives for marrying her mother, a 
nursery governess. He left the army and died about two years 
afterwards, leaving Mrs. Grey and Agnes, then a child of about 
three, in a state of great poverty. After her husband’s death, 
Mrs. Grey took a room in Charles Street, where she tried to 
support herself and Agnes by taking in needlework. The portrait 
and letters she hid in the recess of the window to secrete them 
from an old charwoman who used to attend to Agnes while she 
was out of doors on business. About six months after they came 
to Charles Street, Mr. Nipper, who was her landlord, fell in love 
with her and married her. In the confusion of leaving (Mr. 
Nipper being present, amongst other things), she forgot, or was not 
able to remove, the letters and portrait from their hiding-place. 

Mr. Nipper was pleased with Agnes’s ‘ pretty little ways,’ as he 
termed them, became passionately fond of her, and insisted on 
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her bearing his name, and being taught to regard him as her real 
father. When the mother was dying she called Agnes, who was 
then eighteen, to her side, and told her, hurriedly, who her real 
father was, and that his portrait and letters were hidden in the 
recess beneath the shutter of a window of one of Mr. Nipper’s 
houses in Charles Street. But which house, or which room, the 
dying woman could not remember, except that it was a back 
room. 

After the death of her mother Agnes satisfied herself by 
inquiries, which she made secretly, that what she had heard was 
true. She was very anxious to see the portrait of her real father, 
and also the letters in which he referred to her when she was an 
infant. Without any cessation in the affection which she naturally 
had for Mr. Nipper, this desire became absorbing. But she could 
not tell either Mr. Nipper or the tenants why she wanted to search 
the houses. 

Had she told him, the foundation of their family happiness 
would have been destroyed. He would have accused her of 
ingratitude, and have resented any inquiries about her real father 
as a personal slight and injury. 

The tenants were ignorant people who would not have believed 
her story. They would have thought she was searching for treasure 
of some kind, and so have made the search themselves. The 
houses would have been pretty well pulled to pieces. If they 
found the portrait and letters she would, probably, never have got 
them, or only in small lots and at prohibitive prices, as regards 
the letters. While she would, probably, never have been able to 
determine which was the true portrait, out of the number that 
would be offered to her. Besides, Mr. Nipper would have been 
certain to hear about the matter. 

In order, then, that she might eject—compensate, no doubt, 
but still eject—the tenants before she made the search, she had 
pretended to want the houses for the rents that were to be got 
from them, had pretended to take an interest in Mr. Nipper’s 
business, had played, in short, the part with which the reader is 
familiar. Mr. Black had conceived a prejudice against her from 
what he heard from the late Mr. Nipper, and Mr. Davis reflected 
the ideas of his master during the conversation in the Guildhall 
Tavern. 

‘Why did you not tel] me?’ I asked. ‘I would have let you 
search the houses.’ 

‘You forget that we were strangers,’ she replied. ‘ Besides, 
in any case the tenants would have had to be got rid of, for the 
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time at least, and that could only be done by my buying the 
leases from you.’ 

Six months afterwards I was married to Agnes Nipper. 

‘I have always been known as Agnes Nipper,’ she said. ‘It 
was the wish of the man to whom I owe everything that I should 
bear that name, and gratitude, if nothing else, ought to make me 
respect his wishes.’ 

The tenants came back to Charles Street about a week after 
we had been through the houses. Where they were in the mean- 
time I do not know, though I have an idea that the whole lot of 
them went in a body to stop for a few days at some place by the 
sea-side. The houses were nicely done up on their return, and 
nearly all of them are still living in Charles Street. 

Dowling collects the rents, at least such as he can get, but, 
what with repairs, gifts and remissions, I do not believe Agnes has 
ever had three per cent. per annum interest on the 1,600/. she 
paid me for the houses. 

There is one matter I could never quite get to the bottom of, 
but, from remarks which have been let fall, I have a very grave 
suspicion that the descent the tenants made upon me in Guilford 
Street was due to some intrigue on the part of Agnes, and her 


lieutenant, Dowling. , 
W. H. STACPOOLE. 
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THERE is a certain shop in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden 
which remains open, week in and week out, till midnight. The 
counters are scoured to an almost aggressive degree of whiteness, 
and the windows are filled with hams and tongues and huge 
pieces of boiled beef. At this establishment, for fourpence, one 
can buy the best sandwich in London. The bread is crisp and 
newly made, the meat of the best quality and done to perfection. 
So appetising are these dainties, that all grades of Londoners are 
attracted to the shop. Cabmen and persons in evening dress 
munch side by side, and the proprietor numbers among his other 
customers at least one barrister in good practice. 

One night, it so happened that the shop contained nobody 
more aristocratic than the sub-editor of ‘ Rowe’s Magazine.’ He 
was tall and weedy, with fair hair and indifferent sight, but with 
an unmistakable look of strength about the lower part of his face. 
He held his spectacles in his left hand, leaving the other free to 
manipulate the sandwich. The crust was already reached when a 
young man, tall and lithe, and clad in an ulster, brushed past him, 
and hurriedly asked to be served. 

The weedy youth started, replaced his spectacles, and examined 
the new-comer. 

‘Claridge,’ he said, in a low voice, ‘this should be the most 
shameful moment of your life.’ 

The man in the ulster regarded him for a moment, with a 
whimsical smile, then shrugged his shoulders and commenced to 
eat his sandwich. He proceeded deliberately with the meal, and 
when it was finished linked his arm within his companion’s and 
led him into the street. 

‘ Now then, Hird, you old fool, what’s the matter?’ he said, 
looking with some show of affection at the sub-editor’s face. 

James Hird stopped suddenly, unlinking his arm. ‘Do you 
mean to tell me,’ he cried, ‘that you have already forgotten ?’ 

‘Forgotten! Inever knew. What on earth do you mean?’ 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when a runaway 
horse in a hansom dashed past them and tore down the Strand 
in the direction of Fleet Street. Claridge was off in a moment, 
shouting wildly with his coat tails flying in the wind, while Hird, 
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sorely against his will, followed at a slow trot. He overtook the 
beast at the top of Essex Street, where it had come to grief, and 
was persuaded to assist Claridge and half a dozen idlers in righting 
the vehicle. 

‘Why, where’s your wind, Hird? You should take more | 
exercise. By Jove! it was worth a five-pound note. Well, we'1e i 
home now; come in, and have a smoke.’ 

They turned sharp round to the left, and passed through the 
gates of that gloomy den of bachelorhood—Danes Inn. 

There Claridge lived, occupying one room only, to the per- 
petual astonishment of all his friends. He had taken that apart- 
ment when, ten years before, a friendless and obscure lad, he had 
drifted to London. Now, if he only chose to work, he could 
command his twenty poundsa week. Such was the reward editors 
and publishers were willing to pay for the work of one of the fore- 
most black-and-white artists, if not the first,in London. The 
public had learnt to look for Arthur Claridge’s name in the prin- 
cipal illustrated magazines and newspapers. The gods had gifted 
him with the same dainty skill in drawing the figure as in archi- 
| tectural or landscape work. Despite his success, he still clung 
| lovingly to the discomfort of the single room he had hired when 
two pounds a week seemed a fortune. ‘ Why should I leave it?’ 
he would say, with a shrug of his shoulders. ‘If it was good 
enough for me then, it’s good enough now.’ 

They climbed the deserted staircase to this room, and Claridge 
| threw himself into a chair without troubling to light the lamp. 
The upper portion of the door was of glass, through which the light 
in the passage gleamed, casting a ghostly illumination on the two 
men and their surroundings. 
‘It’s as well I stuck here,’ the owner of the place growled, 
noticing the roaming expression in his companion’s eyes. ‘ Bank- 
ruptcy stares me in the face. I haven’t made a penny piece for 
I don’t know how long.’ 
Hird looked up in amazement, and his companion continued. 
‘Oh, yes, yes, I know what you’re going to say—that Benson’s 
and the Moneypenny lot, and your own people are tearing their 
hair for my drawings.. But I can’t work; I can’t settle.’ 

The sub-editor was silent. He had a novelist’s passion for 
other people’s affairs, and knew that no stimulant was needed to f 
| bring his impetuous friend to the confessional. 4 
‘I met a young lady at Glasgow,’ the artist said suddenly. 

‘It was at the Mary Stuart Exhibition. I was drawing on the 
terrace, and she walked past on the path below. My heart began 
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to throb; I knew what would happen—knew it as if it had been 
written in a book. She is quite young; her step is so elastic and 
so full of life, and—well, you know my theories of motion. I 
fell straightway in love with her, just for the way she walked. 
Of course I left my other work and sketched her; tried to catch 
her grace and the pose of her head, and failed; tried again and 
failed again. She was mad on the Queen of Scots, and once or 
twice I was able to help her. Her gratitude was adorable. We 
met every day. I was at the Exhibition a week, as you know, 
doing the Mary Stuart pictures for your people, and j 

At this point Hird, for the first time in his honest tife, inter- 
rupted a story in which he was interested. The interruption was 
so vehement that the artist was transfixed with amazement. 

‘It’s positively shameful, Claridge, to speak of that wretched 
business in this cool fashion. You were a week over the Mary 
Stuart drawings, were you? You may thank Heaven that they 
were never published. The magazine and your precious portraits 
would have been the laughing-stock of London. Keep out of the 
editor’s way if you value your self-respect.’ 

The artist stared at his companion with hands thrust deep 
into his pockets, and a comical look of blended surprise and 
amusement on his clear features. 

‘Hird,’ he said, ‘you’re mad, and when you're excited you 
clip your words, which is an excessively bad habit. But what on 
earth do you mean by saying that the Mary Stuart drawings 
were never published ?’ 

It was Hird’s turn to look astonished. ‘Do you mean to say,’ 
he cried, ‘that you don’t know? Didn’t you get my letter?’ 

‘No,’ the artist replied, ‘I’ve had neither letter, nor copy of 
the number, nor cheque for the drawings.’ 

Hird rose. ‘It is a queer world, Claridge,’ he said, ‘a very 
queer world, and this is a queer business about the Mary Stuart 
drawings, but I’m glad we’ve spoken about it. The affair is not 
so bad as it looked; at least the affair’s bad enough, but I doubt 
whether you are much to blame after all—that is, if you are not 
deceiving me. I can’t very well explain it now, but come down 
to the office to-morrow afternoon and I'll astonish you. Good- 
night.’ 

Claridge leant over the balustrade at the top of the staircase 
and watched his friend descend. ‘Good-night,’ he cried, when 
Hird had reached the bottom, and then he turned back into his 
darkened room. A sudden revulsion of feeling came over him, 
and with a sob he threw himself on his bed. 
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‘Rowe’s Magazine,’ of which Hird was sub-editor, was of very 
recent growth. The tenth number, which should have contained 
Claridge’s unfortunate drawings, had only just been published. 
The success of the magazine was phenomenal. When Sir George 
Rowe, the proprietor, was informed that it had reached a circula- 
tion of 80,000, he rubbed his hands and went off on his three 
months’ holiday, with his jolly old face aglow with elation. The 
magazine was the joy of his life. So far from proving an expen- 
sive toy, as his friends had prophesied, it had sensibly increased 
his enormous fortune. It was born at a literary dinner. The 
conversation had turned on the headway certain American maga- 
zines had made in England, and the princely sums paid by the 
proprietors to their artists and authors. Then the latent patriotism 
in Sir George’s bosom gathered itself together and leapt forth. 
‘If they can do it, so can we!’ he cried, throwing down his knife 
and fork with a great clatter; ‘and, by Jove, we will too!’ The 
old gentleman was so rich that his enthusiasm spread. Nothing 
else was discussed but the new magazine; and by the time the 
cigar stage was reached the venture had assumed tangible shape. 
Walter Cogan was there and then offered the editorship, and 
within three months the whole town was talking of the first 
number. Nothing like the illustrations in ‘ Rowe’s Magazine’ 
had ever been seen before in any English periodical. Wood- 
engravings from photographs of scenery and buildings were 
tabooed. Each print was redrawn by an artist of repute, and it 
was no uncommon thing to see four and five full-page illustrations 
in anumber. Process reproductions were used sparingly. The 
letterpress alone would have made the new venture famous. The 
public usually treat the literature of illustrated magazines as an 
annoying necessity ; in ‘ Rowe’s Magazine’ one was no better than 
the other, and both were of the best. 

With Cogan, at that time, it was the magazine and nothing 
else ; but, like most men of genius, he was no stayer. ‘If he can 
only be induced to stick to it for a year, the thing will be all 
right,’ thought the proprietor just after the publication of the 
second number. He was conscious of an increased pleasure in 
life since that literary dinner, but was not sufficiently ana- 
lytical to know that it was due as much to the influence of the 
personality of his editor as to his interest in the magazine. It 
was good to hear Cogan talk, and he was good to look upon. His 
big burly body and dark yet sunny face seemed to fill the office 
with mountain air and sunshine. So thought Hird as he sat, one 
afternoon, by Cogan’s side, controlling a pile of papers on the table. 
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The success of the magazine had brought the inevitable 
corollary—a daily deluge of manuscripts and letters. There was 
every reason for their loss, or return to the wrong writers, but 
that was prevented by the sub-editor’s unparalleled vigilance. 
Hird had no easy task; directly his back was turned Cogan would 
make an onslaught upon the pile, and possess himself of a letter 
or manuscript, to the utter confusion of the remainder. This 
‘cussedness,’ Hird considered, was the chief flaw in Cogan’s 
character. The pile was safe enough while the young man was 
in the room, as he always managed to keep it at the extreme edge 
of the table, under the guardianship of his left hand, but a 
momentary relaxation of vigilance brought chaos. 

The tenth number was approaching completion. It had all 
been passed for press with the exception of eight pages which 
were usually devoted to current events. Two articles were ready, 
both were suitable, and it only remained to determine which 
should go into the current issue. Just then the office-boy knocked 
at the door. 

‘Mr. Wilmot, the engraver, has called, sir.’ 

Cogan gave a gesture of impatience. ‘See what he wants, Mr. 


Hird.’ The sub-editor left the room with a heavy heart. When 


he returned the pile was scattered in all directions. 

Hird threw his chief a glance of reproach, but it was wasted, 
as Cogan had become suddenly engrossed in one of the manu- 
scripts. 

The editor read quickly page after page, with head bent for- 
ward, and that indifference to outward affairs Hird knew so well. 
Once or twice his big body shook with laughter. Suddenly he 
raised his eyes, in which mirth still lingered. 

‘How many of hers have we published?’ he asked, handing 
Hird the manuscript. 

The sub-editor paused a moment, calculating: ‘Three; “Sunday 
in Ilaria,” “Illarian Folk-lore,” and “Illarian” something or 
other.’ 

Cogan smiled. ‘Well, she’s broken fresh ground this time. 
It’s about the Mary Stuart Exhibition. We certainly ought to 
notice the show.’ 

‘Wheeler proposed doing it,’ interposed Hird. 

Cogan threw himself back in his chair with a loud laugh that 
startled the clerks in the next room. ‘ Not Wheeler, for Heaven’s 
sake ; his style is for all the world like porridge. No, I think. 
we'll have this; she writes: prettily. Do you know anything 
about her ?’ he asked abruptly. - 
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‘Nothing, except that her letters are addressed under cover 
toa Mr. Arthur Hope, at the Rembrandt Club. What do you 
purpose doing about illustrations ?’ Hird added. 

‘Well, there are dozens of portraits of Mary Stuart in the 
Exhibition,’ Cogan replied, after a moment’s consideration ;. ‘and 
we might give the Maries as well, you know— 

Yestre’en the Queen had four Maries, 
The day she'll hae but three ; 


There was Mary Beton, and Mary Seton, 
And Mary Carmichael, and me. 


Claridge would do them very well. He’s good at that kind 
of work; in fact, he’s good at everything if he would only take 
pains,’ added Cogan with a laugh. ‘ Ask him, Mr. Hird, and give 
him a date; we can do with half a dozen of the Queen and two 
each of the Maries, of course from different aspects.’ 

Claridge consented, and promised to deliver the drawings by 
the following Thursday week. 

Hird did not reach the office till late in the afternoon of that 
day. His eyes at once fell upon a large flat parcel lying on his 
desk. With a considerable degree of pleasurable anticipation he 
cut the string. ‘ Yes, that will do,’ he muttered, gazing critically 
at the first drawing, which happened to be one of the Queen 
herself. The second also represented Mary, but in a different 
attitude. Claridge, at any rate, was a believer in the Queen of 
Scots’ beauty; but it was not the face Hird knew through prints 
and portraits. The features in the second drawing had a sugges- 
tion of sadness. Hird sighed as he looked at these two sketches, 
and it was some time before he put them down to examine the 
other drawings. 

The head printer, who entered. the room at that moment, 
bristling with a complaint, forgot to speak, and stood transfixed 
in the doorway, gazing at the sub-editor’s antics. 

He was stamping up and down the floor, seizing each drawing 
in turn, and muttering, as he threw them back on to the desk: 
‘This is a nice affair, this is. Look!’ he cried, as the printer 
advanced into the room, ‘these are the illustrations for the last 
eight pages; we can’t use them. Whatever is to be done ?’ 

The printer examined the drawings: ‘ Why, they’re all the 
same party.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Hird, ‘that’s what has upset me; six should 
have been Mary Queen of Scots, and the rest her ladies in 
waiting; you know—Mary Beton, and Mary Seton, and Mary 
Carmichael, and me—that is, Mary Hamilton. The artist has 
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given them all the same face. 
mad! We can’t publish them.’ 

The head printer laughed loudly and slouched out of the room. 
It concerned him very little. At that moment the half-past six 
bell sent the tired workers in the establishment trooping into the 
street; the clerks left the office ; the porter, with broom and pail, 
took possession of the place, but still Hird sat at his desk gazing 
at the drawings. Two things were certain: that theycould never 
go into the number, and that the eight pages would have to be 
passed for press within four days. The responsibility was all upon 
his own shoulders, as Cogan was away in Paris. 

‘What on earth can Claridge have been about?’ he said to 
himself, mechanically taking off his spectacles and wiping them 
with the corner of his handkerchief. ‘I'll go and see him. He 
might be able to alter them.’ 

With the drawings under his arm Hird made his way to Danes 
Inn. Heclimbed the uninviting staircase,and found the passage 
outside Claridge’s room dark and cheerless and the door locked. 

He went home to his own rooms, made himself a cup of tea, 
and tried to forget his trouble in rearranging the furniture. 

The next morning, on his way to the office, he saw, in a flash 
of insight, the only possible course by which the difficulty might 
be surmounted. It was to publish the article without any illus- 
trations. With the help of a large initial letter, a roomy tailpiece, 
and a short paper which had been waiting over for a dull season, 
it might be made to fit. That was done, and when Cogan, on 
the last day of his sojourn in Paris, received the new number of 
the magazine, with an explanatory note from the sub-editor, he 
raved and swore, and wished every artist and sub-editor at the 
bottom of the sea. 

Hird wrote a pretty letter of complaint and remonstrance to 
Claridge, but received no answer. The drawings were thrown into 
a portfolio, and the Mary Stuart episode might have been forgotten 
had not Hird encountered Claridge in the ham-and-beef shop in 
Covent Garden. 

That meeting, and the subsequent conversation in Danes Inn, 
altered the complexion of the affair, and roused Hird’s curiosity. 
Claridge, then, was unconscious of the fiasco. But what could 
he have been about ? There were only two explanations for such 
an extraordinary blunder—he was either possessed of a devil or in 
love. Hird was ruminating over this puzzle, the day following 
the midnight interview in Danes Inn, when Claridge was an- 

nounced, 
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The sub-editor motioned him to a seat, and at once proceeded 
to open the portfolio where the magazine drawings were kept. 
‘You will understand why they were not published,’ he said, 
throwing them on the desk. 

Claridge cast his eye rapidly over each in turn. ‘I’m very 
sorry, Hird, and that is all Ican say. Try and explain to Cogan 
that it wasn’t intentional, there’s a good fellow. Hird,’ he con- 
tinued, hardly above a whisper, ‘all that week at Glasgow I lived 
and worked in a dream, her face haunted meday andnight. Give 
me the drawings; I wouldn’t sell them for 1007. I can see her 
now in that myrtle-green dress, with no ornament except.a little 
gold brooch. She always dressed so quietly. She didn’t need 
ornaments, I remember.’ 

At this point the sub-editor rose and opened the door of the 
room. ‘ You'd better go away,’ he said, ‘you're getting maudlin. 
Here, you may as well take a copy of the unfortunate number. 
The letterpress is very good reading.’ 

At five o’clock, as Hird was leaving the office, he noticed 
Claridge coming down the street at a rapid rate. 

‘Tell me,’ cried the artist, as soon as he drew within speaking 
distance, ‘ who wrote that about Mary Stuart. It’s signed “ Ianka ” ! 
Who is she? Quick, man!’ 

‘Why do you want to know ?’ 

‘ For every reason,’ he cried wildly. ‘ The writer of that article 
and the lady I met at Glasgow are the same. I know it, I tell 
you. There are turns of speech, and little phrases, which I’ve 
heard from her lips again and again. Don’t keep me in suspense,’ 
he added, in a broken voice. ‘Tell me who she is, there’s a good 
fellow.’ 

Hird mused for a minute, and then said: ‘So you met her at 
Glasgow, and she made such an impression upon you, that in 
drawing five different women you, unconsciously, gave them all 
the same features—hers! Is the influence good ?’ 

Claridge groaned. ‘Curse your dullsoul. Whois she,I say ?’ 

Hird passed the question. ‘ You know, Claridge,’ he pursued 
affectionately, ‘I am as interested in your future as in my own— 
perhaps more so. It’s time, old fellow, you learnt to withstand 
these infatuations. It isn’t the first time by any means, and they 
do you no good. Your work is the most important thing in your 
life, and nothing should interfere with it.’ 

‘If you don’t stop I'll kick you!’ Claridge shouted. ‘ Will you 
tell me who she is?’ 

‘Fortunately,’ replied Hird, ‘it is not in my power; I only 
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know that she signs herself “ Ianka,” that she writes very prettily 
on Illarian subjects, and that her letters are addressed under cover 
to a Mr. Arthur Hope.’ 

‘ Arthur Hope,’ echoed the artist. ‘By Jove! Oh, he’sa deep 
devil. Of course you know who Arthur Hope is ?’ 

Hird shook his head. 

‘Well, it’s plain that for news about your own concerns you 
must go afield. Arthur Hope is Walter Cogan.’ 

‘How do you know that ?’ asked Hird in a breath. 

‘ Never mind ; find out from Cogan who she is, and I’ll bless you 
for ever, old fellow,’ he exclaimed as they parted. ‘This is a 
serious thing for me—more serious than you think. Find out 
who she is!’ 

With some misgiving Hird put the question as to Ianka’s 
identity to his editor when they next met at the office. 

Cogan leant back in his chair, gazed at his interrogator for a 
moment, and then burst into a loud fit of laughter: ‘ Another 
victim? If you value your peace of mind, don’t see her.’ 

‘It isn’t on my own account,’ explained the sub-editor, at which 
Cogan only laughed louder. 

‘That’s what they all say. Well, dine with us on Monday, and 
I'll see that you meet her. I'll ask Claridge, too. He’s already 
made her acquaintance, hasn’t he ?’ addedthe editor with a shrewd 
smile. ‘It was at Glasgow, wasn’t it? Don’t tell her of the havoc 
her beauty made with our drawings. But what makes you think I 
know her?’ 

‘I happened to discover the identity of Arthur Hope,’ Hir 
confessed. : 

‘Oh, you did! Well, it was all from motives of policy,’ he 
added with a laugh. ‘And now to work.’ 

Cogan lived in Kensington. His little fair-haired wife had a 
genius for managing, and the dinners in Belvedere Place were un- 
commonly pleasant. Hird and Claridge met on the threshold of 
the house. The artist looked pale, and was evidently excited. 

‘Don’t speak to me,’ he said. ‘ In five seconds I shall see her.’ 

Hisfirst sight of the lady they knew as ‘ Ianka ’ never faded from 
Hird’s mind. He forgot to study his companion, and even when 
shaking hands with his hostess hardly took his eyes off the girl, 
who was examining a small water-colour on the wall and listening 
to Cogan’s criticism. Her towrnureand the supple, muscular figure 
vividly recalled one of the unfortunate Mary Stuart drawings. At 
that moment she turned round, and as her eyes rested on Claridge, 
Hird saw the red blood rush to her cheek. 
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The dinner passed off pleasantly enough. Cogan laughed and 
said quaint things, and told funny stories, and in the interval 
encouraged Ianka to talk. She wrestled very prettily with our 
English accent, and proved a peculiarly aggravating study to 
Hird. In spite of her youth, she was perfectly possessed, and 
held her own well in many a passage of arms with Cogan; but 
her great charm lay in a certain vivacity of manner, in the grace 
of her young figure, and in the impression she conveyed of per- 
fect physical health. She spoke little to Claridge, but from time 
to time looked at him with a little pursing of the lips and a 
curiously inquisitive expression. 

When the men joined the ladies after dinner the artist went 
straight to her side. 

‘I thought I had lost you,’ he said. 

She smiled a little, and gave an almost imperceptible shrug of 
her shoulder. 

‘TI should like to think,’ he added in a low voice, ‘ that it would 
never happen again. Won’t you tell me where—where I can find 
you ?’ 

Her glance wandered from her companion to Cogan, who was 
eyeing them curiously from the other end of the room, and then 
back again to Claridge. ‘Do you really want to know?’ she 
asked. 

Claridge nodded. 

*I am afraid I must not tell you; I am only here for a little. 
To-morrow, or the next day, or the day after, I may be called 
away.’ 

» * Meanwhile,’ he broke in with a sudden vehemence, ‘ you are 
here, and I want you. I love you!’ 

The colour rushed to the girl’s face, and she looked round the 
room, with her dark eyes full of bewilderment. 

‘Don’t,’ she said, hardly above her breath. ‘I must not listen to 
you. Youdo not know why I am bere—in this country. They 
will tell you all when I am gone. But do not think I have for- 
gotten Glasgow. It is not a very pretty place, but I was happy 
there,’ she said dreamily. ‘Hush, you must not talk of it.’ 

She leant back in her chair, in an attitude of abandonment, with 
a little pout on her lips. Claridge sat by her side like one in a 
dream. Everything seemed unreal, except the little figure by his 
side. He could hear her quickened breathing, and he knew that 
it would be one of the haunting sounds of his life. It was the 
first time he had ever seen her features in repose, and he wondered 
at their determination, She caught his glance, and said, as if 
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giving voice to a train of thought: ‘ Of course I will not be able 
to forget all that happened at Glasgow; but you must try and 
not remember me.’ 

Claridge tossed his head with an exclamation of impatience. 
* Have I not told you I love you?’ he cried, almost fiercely. ‘ And 
if I love, how can I forget ? What else is of any consequence ? 
Don’t you understand that——’ 

‘Stop,’ she said suddenly. ‘ Something is going to happen.’ 

At that moment a servant entered with a telegram and handed 
it to Cogan. He read it rapidly, and then glanced at Ianka, who 
at once rose and went towards him. They exchanged a few words 
and then she vanished from the room. Claridge caught her eyes 
as she passed through the door. 

‘A charming girl,’ Cogan remarked, ‘ but we’ve seen the last 
of her.’ After that he kept his mouth sealed, protesting, with a 
mysterious shake of the head, that he was under a promise not to 
speak of his vanished guest. 

Claridge left the house in a state of baffled love and curiosity. 
Paying no attention to the importunities of the cabmen he walked 
slowly homewards, reaching Danes Inn as the Law Courts’ clock 
struck the half-hour after twelve. He felt sore and sick. He 
' pitied himself—pitied the person walking along the deserted 
thoroughfare and passing under his name. Hating the thought 

of going home, he left Temple Bar behind and strolled down Fleet 
Street. In spite of his dejection he could not help noticing that 
the offices of one of the morning papers seemed unusually alive. 
Cabs rattled up to the door, men were continually passing in and 
out, and excited shadows flitted across the lighted windows. 
‘Something’s up,’ he muttered. ‘Hi, Mellish, what is it ?’ 
The young man to whom these words were addressed, who had 
just descended the steps of the office, turned round. ‘That you, 
4 Claridge ?’ he exclaimed. ‘What are you doing here ?’ 

‘What are you all doing ?’ returned the artist. ‘Is anybody 
dead ?’ 

‘No, not yet. There’s a big thing on, though. You'll know 
all about it in the morning.’ 

‘Oh, tell me now,’ cried Claridge impatiently. ‘ For Heaven’s 
sake, don’t rouse my curiosity unless you can satisfy it.’ 

‘ Well, I think I can trust you; but then you're so confoundedly 
| ignorant of everything except art, that I don’t suppose you would 
understand.’ 

‘Try,’ Claridge responded. ‘I don’t care what it is, so long as 
it takes me out of myself.’ 
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‘Well, here goes; and when I have told you, go straight home 
to bed, and don’t talk about it. I suppose you have heard of the 
Illarian people, who are under the dominion of Russia, with a 
Russian governor and Russian authorities, and all that kind of thing. 
Well, they’ve ‘thrown off the yoke, imprisoned the governor and 
his supporters, and started on their own account. The Powers will 
be in a ferment, and there will be the very devil to pay. The 
secret of the affair was kept wonderfully well. The revolution 
which came off to-day had been planned for months, and nobody 
at the office knew anything about it till a couple of hours ago.’ 

‘Oh! How did you find it out ?’ 

‘Well, they say that there’s a woman at the bottom of most 
things, and, for this affair, a woman, and pretty too, is responsible 
—that is, as far as this country is concerned. She is the daughter 
of one of the native generals in the Illarian army, and has been 
here for months. It seems she has persuaded and and 
he continued, mentioning three names, who, in the interests 
of international policy, must remain blank, ‘to support the 
cause, both with influence and money. The girl has done great 
things, and, if the revolution is successful, she will have immor- 
talised herself. She was at the office just now. If you’d been 
there a quarter of an hour sooner you would have-seen her. She’s 
jolly clever too—employs her leisure time in writing. They say 
those articles on Illarian subjects in “ Rowe’s” were hers. By Jove, 
she is a splendid creature! Old Paterson has been raving about 
her ever since she left.’ 

The young man rattled on about the beauty of the mysterious 
lady till the brake was abruptly put on his eloquence by his com- 
panion, who cried, almost in a breath: ‘ What is her name?’ 

‘I don’t know. Old Paterson speaks of her as “ Ian—Ian— 
Ianka,” but I don’t know if he’s correct.’ 

Claridge clutched him by the arm. ‘ Where has she gone ? 
Where can I find her ?’ 

‘My dear fellow, don’t get excited. How on earth can her 
whereabouts interest you? I don’t know where she is. If you 
really want to know,’ he added, noticing his companion’s excite- 
ment, ‘I’ll go back to the office and ask.’ His inquiries proved 
fruitless, and Claridge, after an hour’s aimless wandering about the 
streets, at length made his way to his lonely room in Danes Inn. 
As he passed through the gloomy gates, one of those bold, inex- 
cusable plans flashed through his mind which, succeeding, give a 
man all he desires, and, failing make him the butt for a medley 
of gibes and quips. 
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The plan was to hurry back to Cogan’s house, confess his 
passion, and entreat an interview with the lady he loved. A 
momentary pause on the cold flags of Danes Inn, a half turn to 
the rear, which gave him the sight of a westward-going cab, and 
his mind was made up—that it would never do. He foresaw—in 
the event both of failure and success—-Cogan’s clever ridicule. It 
so happened that about the same time the idea of returning to 
Cogan’s house was agitating Hird’s mind. Just as he reached 
home he remembered that he had intended to consult his editor 
on a point in regard to the illustrations to an article then in hand. 
The interest of the evening had driven the matter out of his head. 
The affair had to be settled by an early hour the following morn- 
ing, so, without more ado, he called a cab and was whirled back to 
Belvedere Place. 

He brushed past the astonished servant. and entered the 
drawing-room. Cogan was standing, back to the fire, with bent 
head, listening intently to a lady who was speaking. 

' The lady was Ianka! She was flushed and tearful, and turned 
swiftly round as the door opened. Cogan listened impatiently to 
Hird’s story. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ he cried; ‘do what you like. Use your own judg- 
ment.’ 

The young man left the room, and descended the stairs, with 
quite a novel feeling of injured dignity pulsating through his 
veins. He had reached the hall door, when a light hand was laid 
upon his arm. 

‘You are going my way; I'll drop you at Charing Cross; I 
want to talk to you. Come! Why, are you afraid of me?’ 

She laughed and shrugged her shoulders. A cab was waiting 
outside. They entered, and for some minutes neither spoke. 
Ianka leant back, and from time to time gathered her cloak about 
her shoulders with a quick nervous movement. 

When at last she spoke, the words fell singly from her lips, as 
if she was half afraid to utter her thoughts. 

‘I go away to-morrow,’ she said, ‘a long distance, and perhaps 
I may never come back to England. I’ve been happy here,’ she 
went on, and Hird started to see how all the rich colour had left 
her face. ‘I don’t think I shall ever be so happy again. Many 
dangers wait; but just now it seems to me that I should like you 
to tell your friend—Mr. Claridge—that I spoke of him to-night : 
that I was thinking of him. You will?’ 

Hird assented, and nothing more was said till the cab arrived 
at Charing Cross. The farewells had been spoken, when she 
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beckoned him to the edge of the pavement, and leant forward in 
her seat till their faces almost touched. 

‘Will you tell your friend,’ she said in a whisper, and with 
a look in her eyes that deified Hird—‘ will you tell him that I 
shall be in Paris with my father, the day after to-morrow?’ She 
opened her purse, gave him a card with an address written upon 
it, and then the cab whirled the lady from his sight. 

A sigh of relief escaped Hird. ‘She will be in Paris, the day 
after to-morrow, with her father,’ he mused. ‘If I tell Claridge 
of course he’ll follow her, and in the end probably marry her. 
Heaven only knows who she is, or what she is, but one thing is 
pretty certain: she’ll never settle down in England. That means 
extinction to Claridge, so far as art goes. Why should he sacri- 
fice his career for this woman? No!’ he cried in a loud, indig- 
nant voice, that caused the passers-by to turn round, ‘it shan’t be 
done. I'll stop it!’ 

Hird was as good as his word. He did stop it, and effectually. 
Claridge never knew that the woman he loved waited a whole day 
for him in Paris. 

He heard of her again though: heard of her, in fact, the very 
next morning, when the news of the Illarian revolution gave 
England a week’s excitement. He heard of her, also, some 
months afterwards, when a correspondent of one of the papers 
went into raptures over the beauty of the girl who had worked so 
well for her country, but he never saw her again. 

‘You see,’ he said to Hird one day, ‘if she had cared for me, 
she wouldn’t have gone away without a word. I can’t understand 
it.’ 


Hird kept his secret, and has persuaded himself that he acted 
wisely in not giving the message. | 

He exults in his friend’s brilliant career, and takes a consider- 
able degree of credit for the artist’s success. ‘Of course he’s 
happy,’ he said one day, in reply to a question of Cogan’s. ‘Claridge 
makes a thousand a year, and his health is good. What more 
can a man want ?’ 
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